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THE WEEK. 


Tue Baltic Fleet was sighted in the early morning 
of Saturday last, April 8, off One Fathom Bank in the 
Straits of Malacca, some hours’ steaming to the north 
of Singapore. It had, therefore, not waited for the 
third squadron, as we anticipated, but had proceeded 
directly onits voyage. A distance of somewhat over 
3,500 knots has been covered in precisely twenty-one 
days, which gives an average rate of steaming of between 
six and seven knots. This speed has been steadily 
maintained by the fleet in the narrow waters of the Archi- 
pelago. The six larger battleships passed by Singapore 
early on Saturday (and were stupidly mistaken for 
Japanese cruisers—as though six scouts were neces- 
sary in such a belt !); the rest of the fleet with the re- 
maining seventh battleship followed, and were passing 
Singapore at noon on the same day. The rumours of 
the fleet having anchored off the Anamba Islands were 
false, for it was sighted again in the midnight of Mon- 
day and Tuesday in longitude 108 E., latitude 7.36 N. ; 
ten or eleven hours later it was again sighted a degree 
further to the north and close on a degree further east. 





Ir these points be pricked out on a chart and 
marked with their dates it will be seen that the fleet is 
pursuing a straight course for the Formosa channel— 
that is, for the nearest Japanese waters—and that it 
is steaming at a much accelerated speed of nine to 
ten knots (an acceleration which proves that some 
cleaning at any rate has been done on the way). 
Half way across the Formosa channel, between 
Formosa and the mainland of China, lie the Pescadores 
Islands. They are Japanese, and it is guessed (but 
without proof) that Admiral Togo has established a base 
among them. If he has, and his fleet is kept close 
to that base, the Russians, if they maintain the same 
rate of speed, should have been within reach of it 
yesterday (Friday) morning. But it must be remem- 
bered that this is purely conjectural. Wedo not know 
to a thousand miles the position of the four Japanese 
battleships. The one thing perfectly evident is that 
the Russians are making for Japanese waters and, if 
possible, for a fleet action with the greatest directness 
and of a set purpose. _____ 


f a collision between the two forces 
ee! ed with some thoroughness in the 
sut we have not before us sufficient 
ision because we do not know the 
apaciis vensky’s gunners. Those of the Port 
Arthur fleet were excellent; of the Baltic fleets we 
know nothing. Supposing the gunnery of the two 
forces to be equal, there is nothing to prevent the 
Russians reaching Vladivostock. The convoy lying be- 
tween two lines of battleships could not be touched. 
No successful torpedo attack can be made for the 
next fortnight. There is to-night but one hour of com- 
plete darkness before dawn, even on the Tropic, and the 
whole of next week the moon will make night attacks 
impossible. With capable gunners on the Russian 
battleships it will be quite impossible for the Japanese 
armoured cruisers—excellent as they are—to fight 
those long-range ‘‘ harassing” actions of which we hear 
so much. A nine-inch gun cannot fight a twelve-inch 
gun. But the whole thing is conditioned by gunnery. 
If the Russians shoot badly, or even appreciably worse 
than their opponents, no superiority in number or 
material can save them, 


Tue Tsar has shown his appreciation of the danger 
of a peasant outbreak by appointing a Commission, with 
M. Gozemykin, former Minister of the Interior, as chair- 
man, to aid and advise the peasants in obtaining new 
allotments and in improving their methods of 
farming. There is no further news of the pro- 
gress of the movement for reforming the Church 
and abolishing the office of Procurator-General. 
Official reform seems generally at a standstill, though 
the Standard correspondent states that M. Bulyguine 
is holding daily conferences on the subject of a repre- 
sentative assembly. There are signs that the Reform 
Party is already beginning to break up into more and 
less advanced parties. M. Shipoff, the former 
Moscow Zemstvo leader, who took a chief part in 
initiating the whole Reform movement, belongs to the 
Liberal or Moderate Party, and with Prince Trubetzkoy, 
the Marshal of the Moscow Nobility, has sum- 
moned aconference of Moderate Zemstvoists at the 
beginning of May. The Radicals demand universal 
suffrage and secret ballot, and the Government’s 
policy of vacillation has greatly strengthened their 
hands. The Conservatives want a_ representative 
assembly, but an assembly without power. 





Tue French Chamber of Deputies may be said to 
have now entered on what we should call the Commit- 
tee stage of the Bill for the Separation of Church and 
State. The Nationalists, who have contended that the 
issue was not before the country at the last election— 
a plea which has naturally less force in France than a 
similar plea would have in England—brought forward 
proposal for a referendum in the form of a vote of the 
communes and the general councils, but this was re- 
jected by 335 to 239, and urgency was voted by 
a corresponding majority. The first section, which 
lays down liberty of conscience and of public 
worship as a principle in a manner characteristic of 
continental ideas of the statutory enactment of personal 
liberty, was carried by a large majority, there being, of 
course, a provision that the enactment was to be sub- 
ject to express stipulations in the interests of public 
order. The fight in Committee is likely to be long and 
arduous, and the Republican majority are by no means 
agreed as to the details of the scheme, but the delega- 
tion of the Bloc is endeavouring to harmonise the con- 
flicting views of the groups. 





Tue Austro-Hungarian crisis is still unabated, 
though we must regard as hopeful the persistence of 
the Emperor-King in his efforts to obtain a compromise 
that may preserve for a time at least the unity of the 
army. On Monday M. Kossuth, the leader of the Party 
of Independence, issued an appeal to the Liberal Party 
to dissolve itself and throw in its lot with the coalition. 
He described Count Tisza, who is still Premier, though 
in a minority, as a tool of the Court, and he maintained 
that the continuance of a minority Government 1s a 
return to absolutism and the destruction of the liberties 
of Hungary. On the other hand, Dr. Lueger, the popu- 
lar and powerful Burgomaster of Vienna, denounces 
‘‘the son of the traitor Kossuth” in no measured 
terms. ‘‘If this ancient and venerable empire is to be 
sundered, let us Austrians give the Magyars no more 
time to complete their fattening cure upon the marrow 
of Austria,” by which he means that Hungary does not 
contribute her fair share to the common fund and that 
it would be better for Austria herself to dissolve the 
partnership immediately. Possibly this business aspect 
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of the matter may have some influence upon Hungarian 
opinion. We believe that most of the leading mer- 
chants in Budapest are against separation, and the 
Times correspondent in Vienna thinks that the Hun- 
garian Parliament may possibly be satisfied by a 
concession of separate embassies, legations, and con- 
sulates. On the other hand, Count Tisza is now 
threatened with impeachment, and stormy scenes are 
being re-enacted in the Hungarian Parliament ; so there 
is not much time to be lost. 

Tue Duke of Devonshire presided on Monday at 
the banquet of the Unionist Free Trade Club, and made 
a speech which was thorough and outspoken in its 
criticisms of the Protectionists, but not at all bitter in 
its tone. Hewas careful to lay stress on the fact that 
the Unionist Free Traders are Unionists as well as Free 
Traders. The responsibility for weakening the 
Unionist Party, he argued, must rest with the 
men who had started this new agitation; but that 
party would join forces at any moment to 
resist Home Rule. He went on to. define 
the club’s position towards Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour’s position was ambiguous : 
he asked for freedom of action, but did not tell the 
country how he would use that freedom. Would not 
that freedom be governed by the leader of Tariff 
Reform? The real question that interested and 
agitated the country was the question raised by Mr. 
Chamberlain. It might then be reasonable to argue 
that Unionist Free Traders ought to vote against 
followers of Mr. Balfour, on the ground that they 
feared that Mr. Balfour was a covert Protectionist. 
The Duke himself rejected this view on _ the 
ground that Free Trade was not in immediate 
danger. The real danger to Free Trade was not the 
next election, but the prospect of the change of the 
Unionist Party into a Protectionist Party. The best 
way to avert that danger was to remain loyal mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party. Of course, they might 
find themselves driven to measures of reprisal and 
retaliation in self-defence. But a uniform rule of 
action could not be laid down, and they must remember 
that the less they made themselves responsible for 
the disruption of their party, the better the chances of 
their influence in the future. 





On the day after the Unionist Free Trade meeting 
there was an interesting and useful debate in the 
House of Lords initiated by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
who moved a resolution calling for information about 
the Colonial Conference. The Duke of Marlborough 
scouted the idea that there was any doubt about Mr. 
Balfour’s policy. If he won the election he would call 
a conference for free and unfettered discussion. Any 
conclusions that resulted would be submitted to the 
several Governments, and no scheme would be bind- 
ing on the Government until it had been submitted 
to the electorate of this country. This answer discon- 
certed Lord Ridley (Mr. Pearson’s successor as 
chairman of the Tariff Commission), who rejoined that 
this dissolving view of General Elections might involve 
a dissolving Empire. Lord Lansdowne made things 
worse by explaining that, though he did not 
approve of limiting the range of the discussions 
at the Colonial Conference, there were certain limi- 
tations on both sides which were generally 
recognised. The colonies would not agree to any 
changes in their fiscal system that would wipe 
out their home industries, while we would not agree to 
any change that would materially increase the price of 
food to the people of this country or cut off the supply 
of raw material. Lord Lansdowne further stated, 
in reply to a point of Lord Lytton’s, that if the 
conference which meets next year is not preceded 
by an election giving a mandate to the Govern- 
ment, it will be an ordinary conference, and, 


though it may discuss fiscal questions, there is 
all the difference between a discussion with and a dis- 
cussion without a mandate. Lord Goschen congratu- 
lated Lord Balfour of Burleigh on the welcome infor- 
mation he had elicited, and rejoiced that we were 
separated by two elections from Protection. 

THERE was general speculation as to the way in 
which Mr. Chamberlain would regard this dreary day’s 
work for Protection, and his speech on Wednesday as 
President of the Liberal Union Association was eagerly 
awaited. He began at once by protestation of loyalty 
to the Government and by elaborate praise of Lord 
Lansdowne, which reached its climax in a warm 
welcome to the speech of the previous day. There was 
not a single point in Lord Lansdowne’s speech 
with which he did not cordially agree. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain did not dwell very long on this subject, con- 
tenting himself with reproving the Free Fooders for 
the meaning they attached to the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s speech. He proceeded, after a strong word 
in favour of the dangerous policy of extending our 
alliance with Japan, which would derange our under- 
standing with France, to reiterate his hostility to 
Home Rule and to accuse the Duke of Devonshire of 
breaking up the Unionist Party. His whole tone to 
the Free Fooders was bitter and unconciliatory. 
He made the Duke’s speech a text on which to hang a 
peroration of the habitual Protectionist kind about 
unemployed and foreign competition, but the speech 
ended with protestations that Mr. Chamberlain had 
never pressed for an immediate adoption of his policy ; 
all he wanted was time and discussion, which would 
bring victory. men 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech on Wednesday pre- 
pared his followers for the retreat that was to be 
sounded the next day. On Thursday his followers 
met in the House of Commons, and after a discussion 
which is wrapped in mystery appointed Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself and some of his principal followers a 
deputation to wait upon Mr. Balfour and effect an 
accommodation. What really happened is not made 
public; but the papers that have been most 
energetic in supporting Mr. Chamberlain’s preci- 
pitate advance are quite content with his arrange- 
ments for a_ strategic movement to the rear. 
The Zimes sums up the new policy as a hearty 
acceptance of the half-sheet of notepaper and an 
assurance of loyal adhesion to Mr. Balfour’s policy. 
This is ‘‘a message of peace” which will be “ welcome 
to many who have recoiled from Mr. Balfour’s policy 
under the impression, so sedulously fostered by the 
Opposition, that by accepting it they commit them- 
selves to something else of which they do not know 
the scope.” The Central News Agency foreshadows 
the withdrawal of all the Tariff Reform candidates 
who are opposing Unionists, except the opponents of 
Mr. Elliot and Mr. Gibson Bowles. Mr. Balfour, 
on the other hand, is expected to make a little return 
by taking an early opportunity of reaffirming his policy. 
The Daily Telegraph hints that the surrender is not so 
complete as it might seem, and that the second election 
may, after all, be avoided. ‘‘ There is reason to hope 
that a compromise may be arranged by allowing the 
second election to remain on the Unionist pro- 
gramme for the present, but permitting freedom 
of action in the present.” It is difficult to recon- 
cile this view with Lord Lansdowne’s speech in 
the Lords. One interesting question remains: Is the 
date of the dissolution an item in the new bargain? 
For the present, the Unionist Party, after drifting about 
in confusion and difficulties, have contrived to find 
what we may call a half-sheet anchor. 

Lorp Rosgpery, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry 
Fowler were the principal speakers at the dinner of the 
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Liberal League on Thursday. Lord Rosebery made a 
general survey of the situation, urged a more vigilant 
foreign policy, argued that the Liberal Government 
ought to be explicit about its intentions to Ireland, 
and dwelt on the importance of social reform. He also 
entered a caution against leaving registration reform and 
payment of election expenses until it was too late to 
deal with them, and warned the Liberal Party that as 
soon as it proceeded to action the House of Lords 
would reassert itself, ra 


HAVING rejected the suggested sites in the Adelphi 
and in Aldwych on the grounds of excessive cost and 
insufficient space, the London County Council has now 
decided to build new offices on the south bank of the 
Thames. The site selected extends eastwards from 
Westminster Bridge to the Works Department, and 
contains 5°6 acres, or, including the ground occupied 
by the Department, 7°5 acres, more than twice the 
extent of the Adelphi site. In spite of the 
advantage in space this site will only cost 
£600,coo, or two-thirds of the sum asked for the 
Adelphi, and the river frontage extend to 800 feet, or 
nearly half as wide again as Somerset House. At pre- 
sent the Council pays £42,000 a year in rent for scat- 
tered, small, and inconvenient offices. The new County 
Hall will cost, including site and an embankment, 
about £1,700,000, or £84,000 a year, which means 
an additional farthing on the rates. No one will grudge 
this increase if the Council erect a building worthy of 
London ; and although some people have objected to 
the southern side of the river on the ground that it 
contains no important buildings, we can only regard 
this fact as a strong argument in favour of the scheme. 

Mr. AKerRS-Douc.as refuses to give any hope to 
the publishers of music that the Government will 
attempt to remedy their grievances. He cannot, he 
says, see his way to bring in a bill to deal with the 
matter, and if a bill is introduced by a private member 
it must take its chance with other private bills. In 
consequence of this answer a member of the chief 
publishers of music, including Messrs. Boosey and 
Messrs. Chappell, have decided at a meeting of the 
Music Publishers’ Association that they will issue no 
new publications until further notice. It appears that 
the Act of 1g02 has wholly failed to check music piracy. 
It gives the right to seize and destroy pirated music, 
but it imposes no penalty on the pirate; so that 
he can repeat his piracies with impunity. The 
main demand of the musical publishers is that 
such a penalty shall be imposed. There are, un- 
fortunately, people in Parliament, and out of it, who 
will recognise no property in the inventions of man’s 
brain, and one of these was a member of the last Com- 
mittee which considered the question of musical piracy. 
The opinion was that publishers charged too much for 
music, and that the pirates did a useful work in reducing 
the price. Ifthis doctrine were applied to the work of 
men’s hands as well as of their brains the results would 
be somewhat revolutionary. There can be no doubt 
that at present the owners of musical copyright are 
treated with gross injustice, and that the confused ideas 
of a few individuals should be able to delay the remedy 
of that injustice is a signal instance of the present 
impotence of Parliament. 

THERE is probably no living violinist who could 
rival the refined and delicate art which M. Thibaud 
displayed at his first recital in the Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday. His manneristhe perfection of reticence— 
effortless, calm, and almost sphinxlike in its suggestion 
of emotion which is certainly not expressed. He never 
allows oneto suppose that the technical difficulties which 
he overcomes with such perfect ease can even exist 
for him ; he achieves the sort of esoteric perfection 
which demands no visible striving. In Mozart’s E flat 
Concerto he developed a haunting beauty of tone and 


delicacy of style. But perhaps his most singular 
and original success lay in his rendering of 
Saint-Saéns’s Havernaise and still more in his ‘‘ Intro- 
duction and Rondo Cappricioso.” It is not distinguished 
music, facile and agreeable though it is. It is often 
trivial, and there are passages in the Rondo which in 
the hands of any other player would approach vulgarity. 
And yet one listened entranced, watching the curious 
alchemy of this executant, who transformed them into 
something strange and refined. He seemed to glide over 
the vulgarities as though he were merely quoting them, 
and one experienced a risky and uncertain pleasure in 
watching them vanish under his bow. It was certainly 
an interesting entertainment, though it left us eager to 
hear this rare artist in greater music. 

Tue first annual report of the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund was presented at the meeting of the 
members last week. The total membership at the end 
of last year was 551, showing an increase of 243 in the 
year. The fund acquired several valuable works for 
different museums during the year, among them a 
Féte Champétre, by Watteau, for the Dublin National 
Gallery, to which the Gallery gave half the purchase 
money. The fund also contributed £400 towards the 
purchase of a Greek bronze relief from the Hawkins 
collection for the British Museum. Other objects of 
interest and value were also purchased for the British 
Museum. This, as Sir Frederick Pollock said, 
is a good start. The fund is likely to be of 
great use, not only because of the generosity of 
its members, but because it will supply a much-needed 
machinery for the discovery and rapid purchase of 
valuable works of art, a machinery which the National 
Gallery at present signally fails to provide. Hitherto 
when some masterpiece has been for sale in England, 
individuals may have recommended its purchase for the 
nation, but by the time they have made some little stir 
about it, it has usually been sold to Germany or 
America. The members of the Art Collections Fund 
will be able to make a stir to better purpose. Lord 
Balcarres, the chairman, said that at present the chief 
need of the fund was an increase in membership. We 
hope the increase in members will be greater this year. 


Lorp St. HE.iER, better known as Sir Francis 
Jeune, has died barely three months after his retire- 
ment from the Bench and his elevation to the Peerage. 
His father being Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and for a short time Bishop of Peterborough, he natu- 
rally, when he was called to the Bar in 1868, began to 
practise in the Ecclesiastical Courts, where his success 
was immediate. His practice, however, was not alto- 
gether ecclesiastical, and he was junior counsel for the 
Claimant in the first Tichborne trial in 1871, though 
he took no part in the subsequent criminal trial. In 
1891 he was raised to the Bench as a Judge in the 
Probate Division, and next year became President of 
that division. He had had very little practice in 
probate, divorce, or Admiralty cases, and he was 
certainly not so strong a judge as Hannen and 
Butt, the two Presidents before him; but he 
had many excellent judicial qualities. He was always 
anxious to do justice, always courteous and considerate 
to all parties, and always careful to maintain the dignity 
of a Court whose dignity is sometimes difficult to main- 
tain. There is a tendency, wantonly encouraged by 
the baser part of the Press, to regard the Divorce Court 
as a stage for the vulgarest kind of melodrama. Sir 
Francis Jeune did all he could to avoid providing an 
éntertainment for the prurient. As a judge he was 
not an expert in the class of cases he had to deal with, 
and his decisions were sometimes reversed, but not very 
often. His retirement was regretted by everyone con- 
nected with his court, and his death will be still more 
regretted by the many who esteemed him for the excel- 
ent qualities of his heart and mind, 
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THE LIBERAL POLICY IN IRELAND. 


IR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN did not 
throw away on Wednesday the singular oppor- 
tunity which the ingenious and original mind of Mr. 
Tuff created for him. On two or three occasions the 
Unionist Party in the House have had to smart under 
the tactics which their leader adopted to escape an em- 
barrassing discussion. It is not natural to any set of 
men to act as Mr. Balfour’s followers found themselves 
obliged to act. They putas cheerful a face onit as they 
could, but they could not persuade themselves that these 
inglorious manceuvres had achieved any conspicuous 
success for their party. Chafing under these mortifi- 
cations and suffering all the depression that is inevitable 
in a party which was enjoying three years ago the ex- 
hilarating sense of numbers, exuberance, noise, and 
triumph, and now finds its majority disappearing, its 
leadership ambiguous, and its vitality low, and getting 
steadily lower, Mr. Tuff and his friends caught very 
naturally at any chance of putting their opponents in a 
difficulty and avenging some at least of the reverses 
they had sustained. Such a chance they thought was 
offered by the subject of Home Rule. Liberals 
had been perverse enough to harry the Prime 
Minister with demands for an explanation of his 
policy on the Fiscal question. Why not turn 
the tables on the Leader of the Opposition? Accord- 
ingly Mr. Tuff put on the paper a resolution calling 
on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to declare explicitly 
whether he meant to recommend to the electors the 
policy of establishing a Parliament in Ireland; and 
Mr. Balfour was so much diverted by the prospect of a 
lively evening that he actually broke through his 
habit of avoiding all abstract discussions and delighted 
the House by attending the debate. 

Unfortunately for the Unionist Party, sadly strange 
as it is to the sensations which the evening had pro- 
mised, one rather important element was lacking to 
make this brilliant bit of strategy a success. Mr. Tuff 
had forgotten that the Leader of the Opposition is not 
like his own leader, a clever, agile tactician, who 
always knows how to slip his forces past a dangerous 
corner. If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were a 
tactician of this ingenious calibre he would have 
thought of a thousand pretexts for refusing to give an 
answer to a question which was meant to be awkward 
and uncomfortable to him. Mr. Balfour’s inventive 
fancy is never baffled. It has contrived the means of 
escape from far more formidable difficulties than 
those that faced his adversary last Wednesday. Mr. 
Balfour would, indeed, in this case have felt his 
rich talent wasted. It would have been mere child’s 
play for a Prime Minister who knows how to shirk 
responsibility for his official opinions to explain to 
the House why it was improper for a private member to 
be asked to say what he would recommend to the 
electors when the Septennial Act obliges the Govern- 
ment to dissolve Parliament. Nor, again, is the Leader 
of the Opposition a clever dialectician, able to spin out 
elaborate and highly finished subtleties that annihilate 
each other with an air of plausible simplicity. If he 
were he would have hit on some splendid explanation, 
such as that he was a Unionist because the definition 
of a Home Ruler is a man who wants to separate 
Ireland from England, but that he would not pledge 
himself not to give Ireland Home Rule if it 


were done from some other motive than to separate 
the two countries. Unhappily he is a simple man, 
and Mr. Tuff forgot that if it were not that Mr. 
Balfour is a tactician and dialectician the debates on 
the Fiscal question would have lost most of their sting 
for his own feelings and those of his friends. The 
Leader of the Opposition is neither. Perhaps he is 
one of those natures that are too simple to be 
ambushed. At any rate there was one fatal flaw in the 
whole plan for the evening’s entertainment of the 
Unionist Party. The Leader of the Opposition, 
instead of explaining away his declarations, or contra- 
dicting them, or obscuring them, or retracting them, 
simply repeated and reaffirmed them ; and in doing 
so made most effective and incisive play with 
the admissions of the Government and their clan- 
destine scheme for reforming the government of Ireland. 
The result was eminently fortunate. The Unionists, it 
is true, were disappointed of the hilarious evening they 
had expected, but the general effect of the debate was 
to drive home the necessity of Irish self-government, to 
show that there are still leaders who are not afraid to 
lead, and to elicit a very satisfactory and reasonable 
statement from Mr. Redmond, who repudiated any 
demand for more than a subordinate Parliament. If 
hostile resolutions could be made to do as much 
for Retaliation as this hostile resolution did for Home 
Rule Mr. Balfour would do well to reconsider his 
opinion of that method of using private members’ 
evenings. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was followed by 
Mr. Balfour, and the contrast of the two speeches was 
significant. It has been revealed to the world, by 
documents which he never meant to see the light, that 
Mr. Balfour was so convinced of the bad state of the 
government of Ireland, after his party had been at 
work on it, with one interruption, for nearly twenty 
years, that he agreed to the appointment, on excep- 
tional and irregular conditions, of a Home Ruler as 
Under-Secretary with powers far exceeding those of 
other officials. When this fact was discovered, Mr. 
Balfour threw his Irish Secretary to the Ulstermen and 
sacrificed all the rest of his policy of reforming Ireland, 
for the sake of his party. On Wednesday an Irish reso- 
lution is down, and the new Irish Secretaryis not allowed 
in the House. It is too dangerous. Mr. Balfour, 
with his admissions, all or some of them, before the 
House of Commons, has nothing to say except to try 
to beat up prejudice for party purposes against Home 
Rule after being in collusion with a Home Ruler in pro- 
moting objects that one of his colleagues considered 
treason. The misgovernment of Ireland has not 
been cured in the interval which separates Mr. Balfour’s 
private confessions from his public declarations. When 
Mr. Balfour’s private admissions were made he was 
thinking of the good government of Ireland ; when he 
makes his public declarations he is thinking of the 
solidarity of his party. That is the only difference. 
He is too good a party man to solve or treat questions 
that he knows demand treatment and solution. The 
Irish question exists for his party, and his party exists 
for no question. The Liberal Leader has not to con- 
sider what cries and what old and insincere prejudices 
can restore unity to a divided party and spirit to the 
jaded enthusiasms that survive conviction. He has to 
consider what his party can do to restore unity to these 
divided islands and to remove the abuses and scandals 
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of admitted misrule Mr. Balfour’s party will not let 
him even settle the question of University education in 
Ireland, though it is nearly twenty years since he said 
he was going to undertake it, and though he admits, 
like every other qualified authority, that the Irish 
demand is just. The next Government will take a far 
more responsible view of Irish government than this. 
It will act in the belief that it exists for public purposes, 
that self-government is not an evil but a good, not a 
disease but a remedy, and it will do what it 
can, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said on Wed- 
nesday, to apply to Ireland the principle of represen- 
tative authority. This is the moral of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s excellent speech, and it is the 
moral, too, of the speech Mr. Asquith made at the 
dinner of the Liberal League the following night, when 
he recalled an earlier speech in which he explained 
that if he recommended that a particular object should 
be reached by more stages than one he did not mean 
to repudiate the object but merely to render it easier 
of accomplishment. 





THOUGHTS ON THE BUDGET. 


O far as the surplus and its disposal are concerned 
w our forecast of the Budget last week has been 
almost exactly verified. We thought that the estimated 
surplus ought not to be more than two millions odd, 
and that this would be used to take twopence off the 
tea duties. Nearly all our contemporaries thought that 
the surplus would be three, four, or even five millions, 
and that the income-tax payer would be the first to 
benefit. Last year when Mr. Chamberlain raised the 
income-tax from elevenpence to a shilling he assured 
the income-tax payer that he would be considered first as 
soon as there was a surplus to distribute instead of 
a deficit to make good. But he had not anticipated 
the agitation promoted by the tea merchants, whose 
pictorial placards have terrified Tory members already 
nervous about their seats. So the pledge had to be 
broken, and a delicate problem was solved, we must 
admit, with some ingenuity. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a necessity of virtue. He said that a 
million must be set aside to add to the Sinking Fund, 
and this did not leave him quite enough to take a penny 
off the income-tax. So he had to be content with 
taking twopence off the tea duties from July 1. 

The revenue of the last (financial) year was 
£143,370,000, just £20,000 less than the estimate. 
But if the Inland Revenue had not bullied tardy income- 
tax payers to pay before March 31 there would have 
been a deficiency of at least £800,000. The receipts 
from customs and excise testify as loudly as dumb 
figures can testify to deaf wastrels that the high rate 
of war expenditure and war taxation, having lasted now 
for five long years, is telling seriously upon the purchas- 
ing power of the people. Trade has been depressed 
in spite of the wonderful growth of our foreign 
trade, simply because our working classes and our 
middle classes are poorer. They cannot spend as 
much asthey could before in food and drink and clothing. 
The one bright spotin the general depression and misery 
which these figures, coupled with poor-relief statistics, 
but too plainly indicate is, of course, the progressive 
decline in the revenue from alcoholic liquor. A 
perceptible fraction of the money which has been mis- 
spent on war during the last six years has certainly 


been withdrawn from the public-house and the gin 
palace. Thus the political friends of the drink interest 
have proved to be its worst enemies. Since Mafficking 
year there has been a decline of 15 or 16 millions in the 
national expenditure on alcohol. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain thinks that this represents a change of taste and a 
distinct movement towards sobriety and temperance. 
No doubt medical men have of late discouraged the 
habitual use of stimulants, and drunkenness is coming 
to be regarded more and more as a vice in all respect- 
able classes of society, the only exceptions perhaps 
being the very smart and the very ragged. But in all 
other respects, whether we regard expenditure, debt, 
or taxation, this Budget is thoroughly depressing and 
unsatisfactory. Two points require special emphasis. 

In the first place, the pretended reduction of debt 
is a complete imposture, for it only refers to the 
extinction of the funded and unfunded debt, which 
together make up what is called the National Debt. 
Apparently last year this part of the debt was reduced 
by 74 millions ; but at the same time the debt incurred for 
naval and military works, barracks, &c., was increased 
by no less than £9,796,000. So that as far as reduc- 
tion of debt is concerned, the exploit of the Govern- 
ment in a year of peace has been to increase it by 
more than two millions : 

“Getting and spending, ‘hey lay waste our powers.” 

On Monday while he plumed himself on increasing 
the Sinking Fund from 7} to 84 millions, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer coolly informed the House of Com- 
mons that he estimated the expenditure on public 
works out of borrowed money in the new financial year 
at nine millions ; so that even in this year there will be 
no real reduction of debt. If evidence were needed 
the stagnant condition of Consols is a proof of 
the value which investors attach to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
loud talk about the necessity of restoring the national 
credit. It is difficult to say whether the operations of 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach,'Mr. Ritchie, or Mr. Chamber- 
lain upon the Sinking Fund and the price of Consols 
have been most disgraceful and disastrous. 

The second reason why this Budget is so depress- 
ing is that three years after the conclusion of the war 
the war taxes on sugar and coal, on tobacco and 
intoxicating liquor, 4d. on income-tax, and 2d. on 
tea, are still necessary to square the national accounts. 
The sole explanation of this melancholy fact, of which 
the electors are evidently at last taking note, is that 
the Government is spending about 25 millions a year 
more on armaments than was thought necessary in 
the year 1898. There has been no attempt to justify this 
excess, and, in view of the situation of Russia and of 
our friendly understanding with France, we think 
that it is wholly unjustifiable. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is all the more noteworthy that 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who has no in- 
terest in economy, and admits that he has none, 
should have been ready to confess that the falling off 
in the receipts from indirect taxation both last year and 
the year before are evidence of ‘‘ a lessened purchasing 
power amongst the consuming classes.” In other 
words, the poor are getting worse instead of getting 
better off. Upon this point, lest there should be any 
mistake, let us quote a couple of sentences from Mr, 
Chamberlain’s financial statement in regard to the year 
just concluded : ‘‘ Employment again declined, and 
wages fell in sympathy. Altogether it would appear 
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that the year 1904 was a worse year both for employ- 
ment and trade than any of its immediate predecessors, 
and the accumulated effects of the growing depression of 
recent years are visible in the marked increase in pauper- 
ism and distress which the past winter has witnessed.” 
The two points, therefore, to which attention 
should be drawn are excessive expenditure and expen- 
diture out of borrowed money. But for the excessive 
expenditure out of taxes great relief could have been 
given. Suppose, for instance, that the Army Estimates 
had been reduced this year to the same extent as the 
Naval Estimates, there would have been a surplus of 
74 millions, which could easily have been made 
ten by a revision of the licence duties. With 
a surplus of ten millions the sugar duties could have 
been abolished, the tea duties halved, and some relief 
given to income-tax payers by improving the abatement 
system. There would have been no need to apply 
a million to the debt if the expenditure out of borrowed 
money had been (let us say) 4 millions instead of 
9 millions. And we have no doubt that with such a 
Budget as we have suggested the price of Consols 
would have been bounding upwards towards par. 





THE ABORIGINES IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


HE report issued by Dr. Roth on the native 
question in Western Australia is grim reading. 
Dr. Roth is chief Protector of Aborigines in Queens- 
land, and he was invited by the Government of 
Western Australia to undertake an inquiry into the 
treatment of the aborigines inthat colony. His report 
has now reached England. It contains the conclusions of 
a disinterested, unbiassed, and capable administrator 
who has described without fear or favour what 
he has seen in his investigations. It was only 
when an official with those necessary quali- 
fications was sent to Rhodesia that we learnt of 
the existence there of forced labour, and the Govern- 
ment of Western Australia are to be congratulated on 
taking the only measures that could make the odious 
and poignant truth known to the public opinion that 
has to find the remedy. The success of these measures 
is complete. It has been a genuine shock even to our 
rather lax and easy-going generation to learn that a 
British colony can match some of the horrors of the 
Congo Free State. We have long since abandoned 
the dream of a universal British law to regulate 
the pressure that white men shall put on black men 
throughout the Empire. We do not even insist, or 
pretend that we have a right to insist, that particular 
barbarities shall cease when they are practised ina 
self-governing colony. If Western Australia were not 
a British colony but the old Boer Republic her 
aborigines would at least have been mentioned in 
indignant despatches. As it is, our Government con- 
fessedits inability to interfere. But though no British 
standard can be enforced, and the Empire remains a 
miscellaneous world in which hundreds of breeds 
and races live under the most various degrees of rights 
or wrongs, British opinion counts for something as 
colonial opinion ought to have counted for something 
in the controversy over Chinese labour. 
Dr. Roth says the treatment of prisoners is most 
brutal and outrageous. Certainly it would be an irre- 


parably demoralised community that could learn 
with composure of the practice of dragging not merely 
suspected cattlestealers, but witnesses, often boys and 
women, to the place of trial, fastened together by neck- 
chains with a stretch of two feet which are never 
removed, day or night, when the harried victims are 
marching overland or crossing creeks andrivers, These 
wretched creatures are often made to plead guilty ‘ at 
the muzzle of the rifle,” and they are liable to be 
sentenced to terms of three years’ imprisonment and 
the ceaseless torture of the neck-chain. This is the 
most dramatic example of the afflictions the aborigines 
suffer. Among other hardships is an apprenticeship sys- 
tem of indentures under which the employer recognises 
no obligations, need pay no wages, give no education, 
or keep his servant longer than he pleases. 

Dr. Roth wants to get rid of this system and 
to place all contract labour under strict regulation. 
He urges that the Aboriginal Department should be 
strengthened and decentralised. Otherwise there 
is no power that can control the brutal conduct 
of the ‘police, the flagrant carelessness of justice 
in trial and punishment, or the bargains that the 
white employer makes with the helpless boy or 
girl that he takes into his employment. The 
peculiar conditions of Western Australia make it 
specially necessary to have a strong departmental 
supervision, for there is a great difference between 
the standard of conduct in the settled and the 
unsettled districts. There is good reason to 
hope that Western Australia will, by carrying out Dr. 
Roth’s recommendations, take the necessary steps to 
secure that its most, rather than its least, civilised 
habits will be made the law in its unsettled north. If 
the colony braces itself to its duty it can rid itself of this 
scandal, and after Dr. Roth’s report, fortified as it is by 
the evidence of witnesses of every kind and profession, 
there can surely be little doubt that the necessary 
pressure of public opinion will be applied. 

The unhappy people whose sufferings are now 
made public are not, like the aborigines of Africa, an 
increasing population. They are a dying race. 
White men have not found enough use for the 
Australians to keep them alive. These dispossessed 
and conquered tribes can never dispute’ the 
country of their birth with the settlers who have 
acquired it. The true policy for defending the colony 
from their depredations, their excesses, and the un- 
speakable demoralisation of such a state of things as 
this report reveals is to keep a strict watch over their 
habits and to give them reserves of their own which will 
provide them with a third means of livelihood and occu- 
pation in addition to those of indenture labour and cattle- 
stealing. This truth is strongly urged by Dr. Roth. ‘In 
your Commissioner’s opinion large northern reserves 
for hunting are imperative, not only on humanitarian 
grounds but also on grounds of practical policy. This 
policy is not new, but already adopted in Queensland 
and for many years past, on a much larger scale of 
course, in Canada, the United States and elsewhere. 

In the settled districts of the State, of 
course, much smaller areas of country would only be 
necessary, because here the reserves, instead of being 
utilised as hunting grounds, would constitute sanc- 
tuaries and asylums for the indigent, the infirm, the 
children, and others on whose behalf it behoves the 
State to make special provision.” 
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MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


HE dinner to Mr. Frederick Greenwood last Satur- 
day was an event of singular interest. The 
company was not merely distinguished. It was through- 
out representative of almost everything except the 
Cabinet. Both Houses of Parliament, the Judicial 
Bench, the Bar, all branches of literature and journalism 
oined in doing honour to aman. Mr. Greenwood has 
numerous claims to recognition and respect. He has, as 
Mr. George Meredith said in his eloquent letter, the mind 
ofa: itesman. His knowledge of foreign politics is sur- 
passed by few, if any, of his contemporaries, and he 
is the master of a pungent, incisive style. But I am 
disposed to think that the secret of his success and 
the source of his influence may be found in the essential 
manliness of his character. And, after all, it is charac- 
ter that tells. Mere cleverness may excite temporary 
enthusiasm. Gifts and accomplishments have their 
pecuniary value. They are narrated in a thousand 
articles. They are extolled on ten thousand platforms. 
They become, or their owner becomes, the fashion. 
But the fashion of this world passeth away. Somebody 
else does the trick better, and the first performer is 
forgotten. Devotion to great principles and to public 
duty has results, it may be less glittering, but far 
less transient. Its effect, if slow, is irresistible, and its 
reward is imperishable confidence. Some of those who 
met Mr. Greenwood a week ago were grateful to him 
as the first encourager of their young ambition, and 
their sentiments were expressed in Mr. Barrie’s perfect 
little speech. But the majority were animated by the 
more impersonal feeling of respect for a great journalist 
who had raised his profession not more by the brilli- 
ancy of his talent than by the singleness of his aim. 
Neither fear nor favour, neither affection nor illwill, 
would induce Mr. Greenwood to deviate by the breadth 
of a hair from furthering what appeared to him the 
true interests of his country. 

I may claim to speak impartially, though not, 
of course, authoritatively, for two reasons. In the 
first place, I have never enjoyed the privilege of Mr. 
Greenwood’s friendship. In the second place, during 
the greater part of his editorial reign I was writing 
on the other side. Up to the disastrous year 1899 I 
scarcely ever agreed with Mr. Greenwood in opinion. 
Yet I can honestly say that I never missed reading an 
article of Mr. Greenwood’s if I could help it, and 
that I never read one without feeling proud 
that I, too, was a journalist. Everybody has seen 
Mr. Morley’s powerful and interesting account of 
the services which Mr. Greenwood rendered to the 
Tory Government of 1874, and Mr. Greenwood’s own 
graphic description of his most important part in the 
purchase of the Khedive’s shares. My estimate of 
that transaction has been given elsewhere, and need 
not be repeated here. What struck me as I heard Mr. 
Greenwood tell the story was his public spirit, of which 
he seemed himself to be quite unconscious. He 
was not, I suppose, a rich man. He was in 
possession of a secret by which he might have 
made a fortune. But his one idea was so to use 
it that England might derive from it the most 
national advantage. The millionaires whom Mr. 
Morley addressed in New York would, no doubt, 
think him a fool, and it is a simple fact that he has 
never founded a free library. hat he founded was 
British influence in Egypt, and it is not his fault that 
he has had to wait so long for the full realisation of 
his hopes. Although he dealt kindly with Lord Derby’s 
memory in his speech, he could make little of him at 
the time. Sir Stafford Northcote was equally inacces- 
sible. Mr. Disraeli, who was no more a man of busi- 
ness than Mr. Greenwood, had, like him, the imagina- 
tion which a really great emergency requires. We 
all remember the Biblical story of the poor man who 
by his wisdom delivered the city, ‘‘ yet no one remem- 


bered that same poor man.” Mr. Greenwood is not, 
and will not be, forgotten. But when one thinks of 
him, and then tries to remember the names of Mr. 
Balfour’s colleagues in the Cabinet, the solemn plausi- 
bilities of the world seem hollow mockeries indeed. 

_ Mr. Greenwood, however, is not a man of one 
achievement. Perhaps few people realise what it is to 
produce every day, except for a week or two, through- 
out the year, an excellent English essay on the politics 
of the hour, containing much information, much criti- 
cism, and one principal idea. Nobody has done that 
better than Mr. Greenwood, and his style was his own. 
He never used catchpenny phrases, or aimed at 
emphasis by repetition. Although, or perhaps because, 
he owed nothing to public schools and universities, he 
wrote with strong, unhackneyed freshness and vigour. 
Strange indeed would he have thought it if he had been 
told in 1880 that the dangerous Jacobin, steeped in the 
revolutionary ideas of France, who then succeeded him 
as editor of the Pa//Mal/Gazette, would preside, aquarter 
of a century afterwards, at a complimentary banquet 
of his admirers. Yet what is there strange in it after 
all? Opinion is not the source of real agreement. 
‘* All great men,” said Lord Beaconsfield, in the finest 
of his apophthegms, ‘‘all great men have the same 
religion.” Fighting with fair weapons implies a common 
standard and inspires mutual respect. No one appre- 
ciated more highly the ability of Mr. Greenwood than 
Mr. Gladstone, whom for twenty years he hardly 
ceased to attack. Formidable indeed the attack 
was. Mr. Greenwood combined the unsparing 
analysis of a French sceptic in such curious 
harmony with the fervour of a Hebrew prophet that 
he almost seemed, if one may say so, like a sort of 
Voltairean Carlyle. Mr. Gladstone did not disdain to 
enter the lists with his opponent. But he was no 
match for Mr. Greenwood with the pen. His greatness 
was in other fields. When he had followed Lord 
Beaconsfield, and passed, in his own phrase, before the 
tribunal of history, Mr. Greenwood’s political position 
shifted. He had been a staunch Tory all his life. But 
he was before all things an Englishman, and the policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain did not appear to him English. 
It may be for that reason that, while the Leader of 
the Opposition wrote a letter of graceful, humourous 
sympathy, the Government boycotted the Troca- 
dero as rigidly as if it had been the House of 
Commons. Mr. Greenwood’s reputation, however, 
does not depend upon any Government. The journalism 
to which he belonged, and which he adorned, had in it 
nothing vulgar, or flashy, or, to use a vile word for a 
vile thing, sensational. Mr. Greenwood and _ the 
powerful staff he gathered round him gave their readers 
good English, sound criticism, trustworthy news. If 
they never let the Liberal dogs have the best of it, they 
kept up that wholesome spirit of honourable emulation 
which is the salt of parties and the life of the Press. 

HERBERT PAUL, 





IN PRAISE OF OWLS.* 


OW is the season when, as the poet says, a “‘ fuller 
crimson” appears on the robin’s breast ; when 

the ‘‘burnished dove” exhibits a “‘livelier iris,” and 
when the lapwing (wantonly misdescribed) gets himselt 
another or, at all events, a longer, crest. We think of 
these three because ‘i ennyson happened to select them 
as the familiar typical instances, just as we think of 
the nightingale by name as representing the ‘‘ warblers 
of the grove” for a similar reason. But to those who 
know birds intimately and see them mentally as they 
are in nature, not tothree, nor to twenty, but to all of 
them the season has added something new and beautiful. 
The spring which even we, heavy mammals, feel in 





* Brrp LIFE AND Birp Lore. By R. Bosworth Smith. With 
Illustrations. London: Murray, 1905. 10s. 6d, net. 
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our blood is very much more keenly felt by them ; it 
has wrought a change in their responsive natures, and 
they are outwardly brighter in colour, glossier, more 
vocal, more aerial. We see it not only in the more 
fairy-like species, the minute olive-coloured wren with 
a shining golden star on its head, and the fantastic 
furze wren in the blossoming gorse, but even in the 
largest and the most solemn—the heron, the eagle, the 
owl, the raven. 

Seeing the feathered people thus transfigured with 
the mind’s eye, hearing them, too, with the mind's ear, 
filling the woods and thickets and the open desert places 
and sea-fronting cliffs with Nature’s wildest, most 
beautiful noises, one has the impulse to throw the 
pen down and hurry away to spend these early glad 
months in their company. Ifthe impulse cannot be 
obeyed perhaps the best thing to do is to procure a 
good bird book to read—a new book if there be one, 
Fortunately Mr. Bosworth Smith has provided us with 
such a work—the work of one who has observed and 
loved birds from boyhood, who has that keen interest 
in and sympathy with birds which, as he truly says, 
once awakened will never go to sleep again, but, like 
a love of flowers, will give a kind of sixth sense to its 
possessor. And in this volume, which comes so oppor- 
tunely, he has put all his enthusiam for the subject, all 
the knowledge he has gathered of the few species of 
which he treats and for which he has the highest 
regard. 

The owl is probably his first favourite, since he 
gives it the place of honour in this volume, and, to my 
mind, this is as it should be. Aubray de Vere says in 
one of his poems that he loves the corncrake better 
than the nightingale; and if I were asked to choose 
between the owl and ‘‘sweet Philomel,” I think I 
should have the first; and so, I dare say, would Mr. 
Bosworth Smith. And did not Burns say in an ode 
to the wood owl that he would listen with more plea- 
sure to it 

‘¢ Than ever lover to the nightingale.” 

It is not that owls are more interesting than other 
species in their habits, or surpass or equal most others 
in beauty or in any of the qualities which characterise 
and endear birds to us above other beings. It is, I 
take it, that they have the quality of strangeness, that 
they touch the sense of mystery in man. It is, indeed, 
this quality, less rare perhaps in birds than in other 
forms of life, but seen in its highest degree in 
the owls, which brings these’ birds nearer 
to the supernatural, and has raised them to the 
important place they occupy in men’s minds in primi- 
tive stages of culture. These stages are outgrown, 
and the owl eventually becomes a mere bird—a 
feathered animal with a bony framework like any 
other. We examine his bones and compare them with 
those of hawks, of parrots, of nightjars, and of other 
families, and hope some day to find out his affinities 
and give him his right place in our system. But the 
owl’s strangeness remains, and the sense of mystery 
survives in us in spite of knowledge. 

The first owl I knew, one for which I cherish 
affectionate memories, is one of the least supernatural 
of the family. This was the burrowing owl of the 
South American pampas, a small, yellow-eyed, grey- 
plumaged bird with the unowl-like habit of passing the 
daylight hours in some exposed place, on a mound, or 
bush, or post, standing erect and stiff, staring at the 
passer-by with round, astonished eyes, and, if ap- 
proached too closely, bobbing his body and emitting a 
shrill, indignant scream. At sunset he became active and 
vocal, coming about the house, and perching on the 
roof, he would hoot his evening song, a dove-like coo 
repeated several times and answered by other owls in 
the neighbourhood. He was slightly grotesque, but 
did not inspire fear; on the contrary, when we small 
boys were out on our ponies we used sometimes to put 
up an owl for the sport of running it down, They are 


very short-winged, and by following our bird full speed 
for about twenty minutes we could tire it out and 
capture it. It was our boyish fun, but the owl always 
took it very seriously, and before being set free would 
sometimes succeed in getting a grip in with his sharp, 
crooked talons. 

Strange to say, even this amusing little owl is 
under the ban; the red men regard it with fear and 
hatred and call it the little sister of the devil ! 

Two other owls in that distant land are well known 
as British species—the barn owl and the short-eared or 
woodcock owl; for these two wide-ranging birds have 
pretty well the entire planet for a habitation. The 
barn owl was rare and much feared; he who saw or 
heard it religiously cursed it, making the sign of the 
cross. The short-eared owl was much more common. 

In Patagonia I made the acquaintance of two 
more species—one perhaps the smallest, the other the 
largest, of the owls. The first, the pretty little pigmy 
owl, is no bigger than a song-thrush; the other was 
the famous Magellanic eagle owl, a magnificent bird 
with a yellow plumage, barred and mottled like some 
woodland cat of the tropics, and great cat-like orange 
eyes. The Indians called it Nacurutu, in imitation of its 
cry. As the old Spanish naturalist, Azara, said: ‘‘ It 
calls out its name in a voice that frightens those who 
wander by night in the dez:p woods, which are its 
palaces.” 

Thus, in all that vast territory where I observed 
bird life there were but five owls. How rich, then, 
are we in owls in this island to have just as many 
breeding species, besides the occasional and casual 
visitants. Our native birds are the barn, the brown, 
the long-eared, the short-eared, and the little owl. 

It is true that the last-named has been introduced 
by man, that he is set down in the books as an occa- 
sional visitant, but there are now several colonies, and 
as the bird has shown itself able to maintain its exist- 
ence in this country it may safely be described as a 
British species. Doubtless it is spreading. Some time 
ago I saw it in the park at Woburn Abbey, and jumped 
to the conclusion that it had been introduced into that 
paradise of exotic animals. I was told that it was not 
so, that the little owl had been there many years, and 
is believed to breed every summer. 

It is indeed something to rejoice at in these evil 
days, when so many wealthy barbarians are engaged 
in exterminating many of our best species for their 
hateful collections, that there should be a few men 
among us whose better ambition it is to enrich their 
country with some new forms of life. Bird lovers are 
grateful to them, and we hope that this most fantastic 
and amusing little owl will continue to spread until its 
pretty evening song, Auk-hoo—vah-eé, Kuk-hoo—vah eé, 
is as familiar to our ears as thecry of the corncrake, 
and as the pipe of the quail used to be in all rural 
England. 

Of the British species, those that impress us most 
with the qualities distinctive of the bird of night are the 
brown or wood owl, the barn owl, and the long-eared 
owl. They stand high on the list of our most fascinat- 
ing birds. The wood owl is seldom seen, but all know 
its voice—that prolonged fluty call in the woods by 
night, which is one of the most enchanting sounds of 
wild life in this or any other country. 

The barn owl endears himself to man even more 
than his musical relation, owing to his predilection for 
buildings, which makes him, our guest, as the swallow 
is, and to his tameness equal to that of our domestic 
birds where he is not persecuted. My most recent 
experience of this bird was at Dorchester, in Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s own county, and not far from the 
bird-haunted home he describes in his book. 

To many visitors Dorchester is the town of pre- 
historic remains, where the men of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages raised their vastest and most enduring 
monuments, To others its avenues which encircle it, 
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distinguish Dorchestef among English towns. To me 
it is the town of white owls. Every day in the late 
afternoon when strolling in the avenues I could see 
one or two or more white owls beating over the 
meadows below and by the reedy waterside. There 
were several breeding pairs, some in buildings, others 
in old hollow trees in the avenues where the snoring 
sounds emitted by the young birds were audible to 
those who walked under the trees. 

_ Just before my pleasant days with the Dorchester 
white owls, I had had days equally pleasant with the 
long-eared owls on the borders of the county. In the 
down district of Dorset and Wilts, where there are few 
woods, the great temple-like groves of tall pine and 
beech trees on the summits of the hills are a principal 
feature in the landscape and are most attractive spots 
to a field naturalist. 

At one of these clumps, where there was a vast 
thicket of furze and thorn at the foot of the grove, I 
was a frequent visitor, the place being exceedingly rich 
in wild life. Walking among the furze one day at noon 
I disturbed a family of five short-eared owls—two old 
birds with their grown-up young. These birds appeared 
to pass the daylight hours in the furze bushes, and 
were so tame that they would allow me to get within 
a dozen yards of them. It was a strange and 
beautiful sight when I drew near the group and they 
raised their black feather horns and stared at me with 
wide orange-yellow eyes. 

Every day for several days I looked for and found 
them at or near the same spot, and when leaving that 
place devoutly hoped they would escape the rage of the 
gamekeeper, who is as deadly an enemy to the owls as 
the ‘‘ accursed collector” is to the rarer and nobler 


Species. W. H. Hupson. 





A WANDERER IN HOLLAND.* 
IX.—ALKMAAR, HOORN, AND THE HELDER. 


F the weather is fine one should certainly go to Alk- 
maar by canal. The journey by water, on a steamer, 
is always interesting and intensely invigorating. It 
is only one remove from the open sea, so flat is the country, 
so free the air. 
_ _ Alkmaar’s magnet is its cheese market, which draws 
little companies of travellers thither every Friday in the 
season. To see it rightly one must reach Alkmaar on the 
preceding afternoon, to wait the arrival of the boats from 
the neighbouring farms and watch them unload their 
yellow freight on the market quay. The men who catch 
the cheeses are exceedingly adroit—it is the nearest thing 
to an English game that is played in Holland. Before they 
are finally placed in position each cheese is liberally 
greased, until they glow and smoulder like orange fires. 
All the afternoon the boats come in, with their collections 
from the various dairies on the water. By road also come 
cheeses in wagons of light polished wood painted blue 
within; and all the while the carillon of the beautiful 
grave Weigh House is ringing out its little tunes—the Wed- 
ding March from “Lohengrin” among them—and the little 
mechanical horsemen are charging in the tourney to the 
blast of the little mechanical trumpeter. At one they run 
but a single course; but at noon it is a very Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

By nine o'clock on the Friday morning the market 
square is covered with rectangular yellow heaps arranged 
with Dutch systematic order and symmetry, many of them 
protected by tarpaulins. And the square is filled also with 
phlegmatic sellers and buyers, smoking, smoking, smok- 
ing, unceasingly smoking, and discussing the weather and 
the cheese, and the cheese and the Government. 

Not till ten may business begin. Instantly the first 
stroke sounds the aspect of the place is changed. The 
Government and the weather recede, cheese emerges 
triumphant. Tarpaulins are stripped off; a new expression 
settles upon the features both of buyers and sellers; the 
dealers begin to move swiftly from one heap to another. 
They feel the cheeses, pat them, listen to them, plunge in 
their scoops and remove long pink sticks, which they roll 
in their fingers, smell and taste and then neatly replace. 
Meanwhile the seller stands by with an air part self-satis- 


* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904 by E. V. Lucas, 





faction, part contempt, part pity, part detachment, as who 
should say, “It matters nothing to me whether this fussy 
fellow thinks the cheese good or bad, or whether he buys it 
or leaves it, it is still the best cheese in Alkmaar market 
and someone will give me my price.” 

The seller gnaws his cigar, the buyer asks him what 
he asks. The buyer makes an offer. The seller refuses. 
The buyer increases it. The seller either refuses or ac- 
cepts. In accepting, or drawing near acceptance, he ex- 
tends his hand, which the buyer strikes once, and then, 
pausing, strikes again. Apparently two such movements 
clench the bargain; but I must confess to being a bad 
guide here, for I could find no absolute rule to follow. 
The whole process of Alkmaar chaffering is exceedingly 
perplexing and elusive. Otherwise the buyer walks away 
to other cheeses, the seller by no means unconscious of 
his movements. A little later he returns, and then, as 
likely as not, his terms are accepted, unless another has 
been beforehand with him and bought the lot. 

Everyone is agreed that Hoorn should be approached 
by water, because it rises from the sea like an enchanted 
city of the East, with its spires and its Water Tower beauti- 
fully unreal. And as the ship comes nearer there is the 
additional interest of wondering how the apparently land- 
locked harbour is to be entered, a long green bar seeming 
to stretch unbrokenly from side to side. At the last minute 
the passage is revealed, and one glides into this romantic 
port. I put Hoorn next to Middelburg in the matter of 
charm, but, seen from the sea, it is of greater fascination. 
In many ways Hoorn is more remarkable as a town, but 
more of my heart belongs to Middelburg. 

I sat on the coping of the harbour at sundown and 
watched a merry party dining in the saloon of a white and 
exceedingly comfortable-looking yacht, some thirty or 
forty yards away. Two neat maids continually passed from 
the galley to the saloon, and laughter came over the water. 
The yacht was from Arnheim, its owner having all the ap- 
pearance of a retired East Indian official. In the distance 
was a tiny sailing boat with its sail set to catch what few 
puffs of wind were moving. Its only occupant was a man 
in crimson trousers, the reflection of which made little 
splashes of warm colour in the pearl grey sea. At Hoorn 
there seems to be an eccentric tendency to sail for pleasure, 
for as we came away a party of chattering girls glided out 
in care of an elderly man—bound for a cruise in the Zuyder 
Zee. 

Hoorn’s streets are long and cheerful, with houses 
graciously bending forward, many of them dignified by 
black paint and yet not made too grave by it. This black 
paint blending with the many trees on the canal sides has 
the same curious charm as at Amsterdam, although there 
the blackness is richer and more absolute. Even the 
Hoorn warehouses are things of beauty: one in particular, 
by the Water Tower, with bright green shutters, was in- 
describably gay, almost coquettish. Hoorn also has the 
most satisfying little houses that I saw in Holland—-streets 
of them. And of all the costumes of Holland I remember 
most vividly the dead black dress and lace cap of a woman 
at Hoorn who suddenly turned a corner—as if she had 
walked straight from a picture by Elias. ; 

The Water Tower is perhaps Hoorn’s finest building, 
its charm being intensified rather than diminished by the 
hideous barracks close by. St. Jan’s Gasthuis has a fagade 
of beautiful gravity and the gateway of the home for ouden 
vrouwen is perfect. The Museum in the Tribunalshof is 
the most intimate and human collection of curiosities which 
I saw in Holland—not a fossil, not a stuffed bird, in the build- 
ing. Among the pictures are the usual groups of soldiers 
and burgomasters, and yet one more fine determined De 
Ruyter by Ferdinand Bol. We were shown Hoorn's 
treasures by a pleasant girl who allowed no shade of tedium 
to cross her smiling, courteous face, although the display 
of these ancient pictures and implements, ornaments and 
domestic articles, must have been her daily work for years. 
In the top room of all is a curious piece of carved stone 
which was brought here from a house in Hoorn, on which 
may be read these inscri,tions: 

“This most illustrious Prince, 
Henry Lord Darnley, King of Scotland, 
Father to our Soveraigne Lord King James. 
He died at the age of 21.” 

“The most excellent Princesses Marie, Queene of Scotland, 

Mother of our Soveraigne Lord King Joannes. 

She died 1586, and entombed at West Minster.”’ 
It would be interesting to know more of this memorial. 
In another room were two carved doors from a house in 
Hoorn that had been disfurnished, which gave one a very 
vivid idea of the old good taste of this people and the little 
palaces of distinguished sober taste in which they lived. 
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The Helder is a dull town, with the least attractive 
architecture I had seen, cowering beneath a huge dyke, but 
for which, we are told, it would lie at the bottom of the 
North Sea. But one is not persuaded of the danger as 
one walks on this embankment. Under rain it is a drearier 
town than any I know; and ordinarily it is bleak and windy, 
saved only by its kites, which are flown from the dyke and 
sail over the sea at immense heights. Every boy has a 
kite—one more link between Holland and China. 

I climbed the lighthouse at the Helder just before the 
lamp was lit. It was an impressive ceremony. The cap- 
tain and his men stood all ready, the captain watching the 
sun as it sank on the horizon. At the instant it disap- 
peared he gave the word, and at one stride came the light. 
I chanced at the moment to be standing between the 
lantern and the sea, and I was asked to move with an 
earnestness of entreaty in which the safety of a whole navy 
seemed to be involved. The light may be seen forty-eight 
miles away. It is fine to think of all the eyes within that 
extent of sea, invisible to us, caught almost simultaneously 
by this point of flame. 

Medemblik, situated on the point of a spur of land 
between the Helder and Enkhuisen, was once the residence 
of Radbod and the Kings of Frisia. It is now nothing. 
One good story, at any rate, may be recalled there. When 
Radbod, King of the Frisians, was driven out of Western 
Frisia in 689 by Pepin of Heristal (Duke and Prince of 
the Franks, father of Charles Martel and great-grand- 
father of Charlemagne, who completed the conquest of 
Frisia), the defeated king was considered a convert to 
Christianity and the preparations for his baptism were 
made on a grand scale. Never a whole-hearted convert, 
Radbod, even as one foot was in the water, had a visita- 
tion of doubt. Where, he made bold to ask, were the 
noble kings, his ancestors, who had, not, like himself, been 
offered this inestimable privilege—in heaven or in hell? 
The officiating Bishop replied that they were doubtless in 
hell. “Then,” said Radbod, withdrawing his foot, “I 
think it would be better did I join them there, rather than 
go alone to Paradise.” 

Enkhuisen, where one embarks for Friesland, is a 
dead city of the Zuyder Zee, with more signs of dissolution 
than most of them. Once she had a population of sixty 
thousand ; that number must now be divided by ten. I 
did not have time to explore the town, and therefore I 
cannot speak with any authority of its possessions; but I 
saw enough to realise what a past it must have had. 

At Enkhuisen was born Paul Potter, who painted the 
famous picture of the bull in the Mauritshuis at The Hague. 
The year 1625 saw his birth, and it was only twenty-nine 
years later that he died. While admiring Potter’s techni- 
cal powers, I can imagine few nervous trials more exacting 
than having to live with his bull intimately in one’s room. 
This only serves to show how temperamental a matter is 
art criticism, for on each occasion that I have been to the 
Mauritshuis the bull has had a ring of mute or throbbing 
worshippers, while Vermeer’s ‘ View of Delft” was without 
a devotee. 

Sir William Temple, in his Observations upon the 
United Provinces, gives a very human page to this old 
town: “Among the many and various hospitals, that are 
in every man’s curiosity and talk that travels their country, 
I was affected with none more than that of the aged sea- 
men at Enchuysen, which is contrived, finished, and 
ordered as if it were done with a kind intention of some 
well-natured man, that those who had passed their whole 
lives in the hardships and incommodities of the sea should 
find a retreat stored with all the eases and conveniences 
that old age is capable of feeling and enjoying. And here 
I met with the only rich man that ever I saw in my life: 
for one of these old seamen entertaining me a good while 
with the plain stories of his fifty years’ voyages and ad- 
ventures, while I was viewing their hospital and the church 
adjoining, I gave him, at parting, a piece of their coin 
about the value of a crown; he took it smiling, and offered 
it me again; but, when I refused it, he asked me what he 
should do with money? for all that ever they wanted was 
a for them at their house. I left him to overcome 

is modesty as he could; but a servamt coming after me, 
saw him give it to a little girl that opened the church door, 
as she passed by him, which made me reflect upon the fan- 
tastic calculation of riches and poverty that is current in 
the world by which a man that wants a million is a prince, 
he that wants but a groat is a beggar, and this man poor, 
that wanted nothing at all.” 

No contrast could be arena than between the Water 
Tower of Hoorn and the Water Tower of Enkhuisen. The 
one has a charm beyond description ; but the other—known 
as the Dromedary—is unwieldy and plain. It has, how- 


ever, this advantage over Hoorn—its bells are very beauti- 
ful. One sees the Dromedary for many miles on the voyage 
to Stavoren and Friesland. 

E. V. LUCAS. 





BLOOD AND FIRE. 


HE commonplaces of criticism have a_ disastrous 
habit of proving to be its fallacies. Yet among 
them all there is one that remains unmoved. For 
it is perpetually true that each succeeding generation finds 
intolerable horror in the mere tragic of its predecessors. 
The Trojan Women is, in the Library, a string of doleful 
episodes, only strung together by the personality of the 
old Queen-widow whom they so pitilessly bring to mortifi- 
cation. It seems very strenuously gloomy, very un- 
dramatic in the reading. But, on the stage, the drama 
becomes an unendurable agony of grief which strains us 
on an ever-stretching rack of torment, until our emotions 
are exhausted by the stress. The play has been ere this 
so well dealt with as literature and as translation that there 
is no need now to speak of it except as an acted drama. 
And as an acted drama it stands conspicuous as among the 
most dreadful things that the modern stage has ever put 
before our eyes. Needless to say, it never falls into vulgar 
crudity, nor into such nauseating squalor as the Power of 
Darkness. It is invariably stately, even in its passion. But 
it remains horrible, horrible from start to finish. The 
darkness deepens round the old Queen in a steady succes- 
sion of never-lifting storms. Kasandra, Polyxena, Andro- 
mache, Helena, and Astyanax add each in succession to 
the martyrdom of the widowed mother, and each episode is 
more terrible than the last, till the fearful crescendo cul- 
minates in the Dirge of the mangled Astyanax, after which 
the play closes on a louder if less acute chord of despair 
in the general conflagration of Troy. ? 

Elizabethan drama gives us many very terrible scenes, 
which modern managers are content to cut. There is the 
blinding of Arthur, the murder of Lady Macduff, the fury 
of Regan and Goneril—to take Shakespeare alone. But it 
is not possible for even an Elizabethan to give us anything 
more poignant in pain than the scene in which Andro- 
mache hears the doom pronounced on her child. As she 
crouches, clutching the fers as she pleads pong igs with 
a knowledge of her pleading’s uselessness; as in the end 
she breaks beneath the strain and collapses into a merci- 
ful unconsciousness, we seem to have been brought to the 
last limits of a mother’s strength, the last sane line of 
human endurance. To see this agony played, as it is so 
nobly played at the Court Theatre, is to be wrung with 
pain as no English audience is often wrung. One sits 
aghast before the enormous genius of the man who could 
write a scene of such unadorned humanity. No wonder 
that the eighteenth century was cold to Euripides, that even 
an Athenian audience lagged behind the swift fire of his 
mind ! And yet, while the agony ot Andromache holds 
the stage, Euripides forces us to recognise his artistic pur- 
pose. For even now the pleading mother is not the real 
pivot of his emotion, but the whole scene is dramatically 
subordinate to the dumb despair of the old woman in the 
background, on whose passion the chid-murder is the last 
crowning stone. 

And Mr. Granville Barker is especially to be congratu- 
lated on Miss Marie Brema’s Hecuba (for this is what even 
Professor Murray calls poor Hekabé, though of so sensible 
a Hellenist as he one would have said, “ What’s Hecuba— 
hateful Latinised name—to him, or he to Hecuba?”). Miss 
Brema, with wonderful tragic dignity, marks every step in 
the old Queen’s ruin. As sorrow after sorrow comes upon 
her head she moves through her martyrdom with the 
majesty of a fallen sovereign. The character is one that 
Euripides loved and was never weary of treating. He pre- 
sents us with a gallery of venerahle and unhappy ladies ; 
but of them all Hekabé is the most complete, as she also 
embodies another of his finest ideas—the tragedy of 
womankind in war, and the helpless degradation of the 
innocent mighty. Paris and Helen have loved; Troy and 
Priam are fallen for the sake of an evil beauty; but, when 
all is said and done,when the ruin is made complete, in 
Argos, as in Ilion, it is Hekabé that pays the whole accu- 
mulated reckoning in her one person, as incarnate Troy. 
And this in spite of all the anguish borne by those others 
dead, and destined, too, for their survivors. In this play, 
before a background of hopeless pain, where we see writh- 
ing Agamemnon and Kasandra, Achilles and Polyxena, 
Neoptolemos and Andromache, Euripides contrives to 
make us feel that the whole weight of grief is summed up 
in the one figure of the bowed old woman who has already 
borne all the blows of her destiny, and has nothing more 
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to suffer except in the doom of the few dear ones that are 
left her. Greatly are they to suffer, indeed, but she, 
through them, far more, until her trial ends at last in the 
madness of Kynoskephalae. 

What are we to say of the radiant figure that con- 
fronts tragic Marie Brema in the central scene of the play? 
Euripides deals with the divine Helen rather as Maurice 
Hewlett with Queen Marie. He treats her with a kindli- 
ness so intimate as to seem very near dislike. His know- 
ledge of her is almost cruel. But the Euripidean Helen 
is not the mere brazen minx that Andrew Lang and the 
commentators think her. She is very much woman, very 
vain, very subtle and evasive ; but through it all she keeps 
the glamour of radiance that has made her the greatest 
figure in all romance. She is no longer, indeed, Homer’s 
calm, irresponsible goddess—she has become an en- 
thralling, irresponsible woman, as far from the domesti- 
cated lady of the Udyssey as from Virgil’s crouching 
adulteress. In this plav. when she is angrily haled for 
judgment to her betrayed husband, she comes not with 
effrontery, not with feeble terrors, but robed in an almost 
ironic tranquillity that betrays her certainty of ultimate 
victory. Her special plea is even humorous in _ its 
cynical indifference to the probabilities of persuasion. 
Her trust, as Hekabé sees, is in the irresistible charm of 
propinquity. Her one moment of trepidation is when Mene- 
laus talks of going home in a separate ship. (Of course he 
did not in the end.) She has even taken pains to put on 
her best gown! Here, indeed, is the same Helen who 
went on a visit to Argos many years later after her sister’s 
murder, and, accordingly, cut her hair for mourning, but 
only just the tips of it, owovoa xaddog, as keen-eyed, 
venomous Elektra remarked at once. So now passes Helen 
off the stage, confident as always of triumph. It was a 
happy stroke to trust the part to Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
so subtle and so modern in her methods, for Euripides is 
the most modern of playwrights, and Helen one of his 
most modern creations. Miss Kingston, then, played the 
part almost to perfection, and the peculiar quality of her 
very beautiful voice enabled one to realise the essential 
charm of Helen of Argos better, perhaps, than could any 
other quality. For it is easy to imagine that the immortal 
seductiveness of Helen lay, like that of Cleopatra or Queen 
Marie of Scotland, rather in the irresistible fascinations of 
accent and manner than in the accident of mere chocolate- 
box comeliness. Be this as it may, Miss Kingston gave 
the part precisely that tranquil assurance, that air of 
pre ad candour in her absurd defence, that poor Mene- 
laus must have found most immediately fatal to his 
designs of vengeance. Miss Kingston, perhaps, was fuller 
of feeling than ever Helen can have been—for neither 
blood nor shame, disaster nor despair seems ever to have 
brought a tremor to the soul of God-born Helena, whose 
paradoxical stainlessness from lover to lover has for ages 
swayed the judgment of her adorers, and gifted that 
Manon Lescaut of an older world with a_ supernatural 
radiance denied to her French descendant. However, 
modern Miss Kingston rendered Helen with an endearing 
fidelity that few others could have hoped to attain, and 
the only blot upon her performance was her unfortunate 
choice of a large pink “ sateen” table-centre for the best 
gown in Helen’s wardrobe. Yet, setting aside such small 
carpings, we may safely say that this production is no less 
brilliant than scholarly—no common combination, although 
the play revived is, thanks to the skill of its interpreters, 
almost too terrible for our softened heartstrings to endure. 


REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. Massincuam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE week’s doings have brought some little sup- 
port to the theory of a Government survival. 

But the inward disorganisation must be deep. Mr. 
Long, for example, is muzzled. The new Irish Secre- 
tary, though I should have called him quite a classic 
example of the power to speak without saying anything, 
is sent away to Ireland for the debates both on the absurd 
Tuff motion and on higher education. On the latter sub- 
ect Mr. Balfour is apparently regarded as the only safe 
spokesman, and as the Prime Minister has formally aban- 
doned the hope of getting his party to do anything, his 
speech could have no seriousness. I hear the most 


eccentric accounts of Mr. Long’s position. He has 
been taken in hand by the ‘ Loyalist” section, who 
seem afraid to let him out of their sight, I suppose lest 
the ogre MacDonnell should eat him up. He leaves 
the House of Commons on the eve of two critical Irish 
debates—one of his engagements being at Punchestown, 
the other at an Orange demonstration. And having 
made an agreement with Sir Antony MacDonnell on 
fairly liberal lines, he is compelled to repudiate it. 
o * * * ~ 

As for Free Trade, everything now proclaims the 
victory of the Balfourites within the Government, in 
league for the moment with the small band of Free 
Traders, and prepared to follow up the signs of dis- 
credit that have fallen on the Chamberlain propa- 
ganda by the plan of campaign proposed at Edinburgh. 
Of course this involves the usual Balfourian hypocrisy. 
We had a sham inquiry, and now we are to have a 
sham Colonial Conference—a Conference trick, in fact. 
First the Civil Service, next the Colonial system, 
are to become the instrument of a common party 
manceuvre. Thisis the stuff of which official patriotism 
is made. Meanwhile the working out of the policy 
has one immediate end—the extinction of Chamber- 
lainism. For this its order: 

An election (say in June). 

If the Unionists come to power (a Gargantuan 
‘*if”), a special Conference on the Fiscal issue. Other- 
wise, the Ministerial arrangement of future British 
policy falls to the ground. 

This Conference to be really, though not formally, 
unfettered. In other words, the colonies are not to be 
asked to give Free Trade to British products; the 
mother country is not to be required to stint her 
supply of raw material or to concede any material (a 
new Balfourian shift) tax on food. 

The matter is then to be referred to the electorate, 
and afterwards a scheme is to be prepared for Parlia- 
mentary approval. 

. * 


28 


* . * 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Chamberlain’s hated 
expedient of two—or even of three—elections is made 
the pivot of the new scheme, and at the end of them it 
will not be Chamberlainism, but a thin, vamped-up 
ghost of it, subject to the consent of the respective 
electorates, which will be presented to the country. 
Earlier in the week the Chamberlainites, at the instance 
of their chief, seemed disposed to make any concession 
provided they could get an early election. This may 
have been now assured, but the terms in exchange are 
worthless. Mr. Chamberlain is sold; is practically, 
unless he rallies all his campaigning forces in the Tory 
committee rooms, dead as a political force. Mr. 
Balfour’s empty but ingenious intellect, the wiles of 
one of the men who make philosophers and serious 
people turn from politics with distaste, have beaten 


him. 
+ . * * * 


All men seek the reason of Mr. Chamberlain’s sur- 
render. The pose of his speech at the Liberal Union 
Club appears to be that he still affects to regard Bal- 
fourism as if it were Chamberlainism, discards his 
Luton speech, accepts a situation obviously arranged 
against his interests, and vents his irritation at the 
Unionist Free Traders, who have beaten him. A poor 
exit to a career which, with some intervals of humani- 
tarian purpose, has been an example of faithlessness in 
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public life. A wretched end for a fighting man, who, if 
he rarely appealed to the best in men, did at times con- 
ceive of remedies for the evils of industrialism and 
knew at least what the great faculty of courage meant. 
Worse statesmen there have been ; few more essentially 
thoughtless. He has had a swift descent from the sham 
glories of the war—a memorable failure to grasp the 
power and command on which he must have set his 
heart. I daresay he will still now and then interest or 
disturb his opponents. But as a ruler of men he is as 
dead as any member of Pharaoh’s line. 
* * = * * 

I confess I see little more in the Budget than the 
promptings of City and Treasury prudence alarmed at 
the inroads into British credit and determined to make 
the Chancellor realise the situation. As it is he has 
done little. The National Debt is still growing rather 
than decreasing, and the absurd and pernicious 
system of borrowing on a non-existent capital account 
is being extended. One can never guess—in this City 
of Bye-Ends in which the Government lives—what is 
the precise inner motive of any stroke of policy. 
It is usually connected with the Fiscal situation. 
Certainly, the advantages were where the pressure must 
have existed, z.e., in favour of an approach to honesty 
and prudence in the national finance. I never see in 
the young Chancellor—whose amiability and obviously 
good political training induce one to a friendly view— 
even a flying spark of genius. But if the Government 
goes next June, his personal adventure leaves him safe. 
He has done nothing foolish or equivocal; he has 
listened to better counsels rather than to worse; per- 
haps we were too suspicious last year, and are a little 
too suspicious this, in thinking that he is playing 
advance moves in the Protectionist game. The Budget 
helps nothing; it is a humdrum conception, based on 
an average view of a poor financial situation. The 
only man who could have done better must have been 
a statesman of the first water and a determined and 
resourceful economist, a man of the type of Sir William 
Harcourt. Such a man, by readjustments and exten- 
sions, would have achieved on a large scale the two ends 
now encompassed on a small one—the redemption of 
the debt and a relief of indirect taxation. 

o * * * * 


I noted last week the signs of power shown by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and I recur to the subject 
now because of the remarkable success of his speech on 
the Tuff motion and of a recurrence to the prevailing 
malady of Cabinet construction by the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary Party. The Tuff motion was a cleverish 
plan badly executed. It came to nothing, and its 
failure—a failure marked in amusing gradations on the 
faces of the two prime conspirators—was almost entirely 
due to Sir Henry’s speech, its sharpness and directness 
of attack, its sense of the facts of the situation, 
its honest expression of a personal view, and the 
remarkable power and finish of its style. It was indeed 
refreshing to find so cool a brain and so large a view 
of public policy in command of progressive fortunes, 
and to remember that the now successful Liberal 
Leader started with every disadvantage—keen divisions 
on chieftainship, almost complete want of heart in the 
beaten party, and then a storm, shaking the finer con- 
ceptions of Liberalism to their foundation. And yet 
seven years later we have a reconstructed party, enor- 


mous electoral gains, a sure prospect of success in the 
general encounter. I see not even the basis of a 
reason for a change in such a situation. ‘‘C.-B.” has 
had able lieutenants, but the policy has come 
from him. He was at one time threatened 
with schism; it has ceased to exist. He, not always 
at his best in debate, has had to meet two of the 
craftiest dealers in the dubious trade of word-spinning 
the nation has ever known, and he has often soundly 
beaten them, taking his defeats, as all good generals 
take them, with perfect composure. No man deserved 
more ofa political party. No party could desert him 
with greater certainty of incurring the deserved penalty 
of division, confusion, and disaster. 


- * * * * 


It is pleasant to be able to send an expression 
of the feeling for Mr. Greenwood of which the Morley 
dinner was the expression. In him at least journalism 
was not a money-bag, an echo, a bustling sheet-dealer, 
but a man fulfilling the only worthy end of our craft—the 
free exercise of personal opinion and the translating of 
that opinion into action. Mr. Greenwood brought only 
his profound skill and craftmanship to his business ; 
by those weapons, wielded by a simple strong character, 
he did his work. All honour to him! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


KYNOCHS AND AFRIDIS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—In a leading article in your issue of April 8 you 
say in the course of some remarks on the motives of the 
German Emperor: “His enthusiasm ‘ is seen to be 
rather the enthusiasm of a Kynoch for the Afridis.” 

As there is only one Kynoch at all known to the public— 
namely, the Kynoch Ammunition Company, of Birmingham 
—and as the Afridis are a tribe with whom the English were 
at war, your desire to libel the company and to injure its 
reputation and business is evident, but I fail to understand 
what justification you can plead for disparaging the Kynoch 
business by basing an injurious reflection on a false asser- 
tion in an article with the subject of which “a Kynoch” is in 
no way concerned. 

You are, of course, aware that you have no justification 
in fact for the reference you make, the Kynoch Company 
never having had any connection with the Afridis, nor shown 
any enthusiasm for them, and I call on you for an apology as 
public as your libel. 

As a Liberal, I have always felt that our principles would 
be more acceptable to the country could they be presented 
untarnished by personal malignity, and I regret the bad 
example you set in this respect.—Yours, etc., 


(For Kynoch, Limited), 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN (Chairman). 


[We had no intention of suggesting that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s firm was guilty of selling arms to the enemies of this 
country any more than we meant to imply that the Kaiser 
was selling arms to the enemies of his country. We sincerely 
regret to find that the expression used in our leading article 
was capable of such construction, and we willingly tender our 
apologies. We were merely endeavouring to point out that 
the Kaiser’s interest in Morocco was a commercial rather 
than a sentimental or political one. We used “a Kynoch” 
as a synonym for the manufacture of war material as we 
might have said an “ Armstrong,” or in other connections a 
“Whiteley” or a “Lipton,” without _— intention of re- 
flecting on the way in which Mr. Chamberlain’s firm con- 
ducts its business. We used “the Afridis” not as repre- 
senting the enemies of England but as representing a war- 
like tribe which does not manufacture its own arms, and 
therefore might be a desirable customer. The best answer 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s suspicion of neisonal malignity is a 
reference to the warm praise of which he has constantly 
been the subject in these columns.—Ed., The Speaker. | 
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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR,—I have been reading with great interest the 
articles on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress which you have 
lately published. May I be permitted to draw your atten- 
tion to one who was undoubtedly one of the world’s greatest 
allegorists, John Amos Comenius, the author of the Labdby- 
rinth of the World. That this truly great book is so little 
known is, I think, entirely due to the fact that it was 
written in the Bohemian or Czech language that is little 
known in Western Europe. 

The similarity of Comenius’s Labyrinth to Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress has often been noted, but though the 
writers were almost contemporaries and Comenius visited 
England it is impossible to connect them. 

Comenius, like Bunyan, writes as a Calvinist—for the 
doctrine of the “Bohemian Brethren,” the community to 
which he belonged, differed but little from that of Calvin— 
but he writes as a man of far wider erudition than Bunyan, 
and as a man whose worldly experience was far greater.— 
Yours, etc., 


(Count) LUrzow, Ph.D. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
April 10, 1905. 





THE PROPHET. (From Lermontov.) 


HE Eternal Justice made me seer, 
All secret things to penetrate : 
Since when, through eyes of men I peer 
And read the page of Wrong and Fate. 


Pure matters I began to preach 

Of Righteousness and Love Atoning ; 
The neighbours ran to hear, and each 

Was eager who'd begin . . . the stoning. 


I scattered ashes on my head, 

The beggars’ road from town I trod: 
In the wilderness I make my bed, 

And get my meat, like birds, from God. 


Keeping the Eternal’s covenant, 

All things of earth obey and love me ; 
Stars to my service ministrant 

Sparkle with frolic lamps above me. 


But if with furtive hurrying feet 

I slip through town amid the noise, 
I see the smile of self-conceit, 

And hear the old men tell the boys: 


Look! Here was Pride—be warned and dread it/— 
Would none of us to dwell among : 

This fool would have his neighbours credit 
That God gave utterance by his tongue. 


Look well, you children. There he goes— 
Haggard and sour and bad and grim! 
Look, he’s no money, he’s no clothes! 
And how they all think scorn of him! 
J. S. PxrLirmore. 





THE GREENWICH PENSIONER. 


‘* TLL go no more a roving by the light of the 
| moon, 
My feet are tired of roving; my heart is out of tune, 
My heart is out of tune, it will neither sing nor sound, 
And the men that I was mates with are under sod or 
drowned. 


**T’'ll go no more a roving by land or by the sea ; 

The mates are done with roving that hauled the ropes 
with me, 

Or sang the country songs as we wandered through 
the shire ; 

And I must come to moorings and gather to the fire.” 

Joun MAsEFIELD. 








LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE.* 


N the charming volume of letters from and to her 
grandfather, the late William Bodham Donne, 
just published by Mrs. Johnson, she has with sympa- 
thetic tact accomplished a task which it was well 
to carry through, before the aroma clinging to her theme 
and its many gracious and kindly associations may 
have grown fainter beneath the dust of time. This 
unpretentious book will apprise a posterity as to whose 
praises Donne was blamably callous—‘‘my compli- 
ments to posterity,’ he would say, ‘‘and sincere 
regrets that he lives too far oft for me to call upon 
him ”—how the personality here brought to its notice 
was one of the most attractive in a groupof friends 
such as neither the ancient school nor the great 
University in which he was bred, nor I think the 
English world of letters of which he formed part, is 
likely very soon to reproduce. And, in any case, 
the portrait of which the lineaments and colours are 
here without effort supplied from the hands of Donne’s 
friends or from his own will be welcome to all who 
agree with the spirit of his advice to the worthy Ber- 
nard Barton, when intent upon compiling his remini- 
scences. There is no book-making in this volume, and 
what there is in it of wisdom and wit comes to the sur- 
face as spontaneously as ‘‘ fireside chat.” Yet not a 
touch or a trait in what the reader half-unconsciously 
learns of this hard-worked man of the pen is out of 
harmony with the rest. In the life, as in the society, of 
a very perfect gentleman, there is nothing that offends. 
In the conversation, as in the writings, of a true 
scholar there is nothing that jars. And Donne, who 
resembled Chaucer’s Knight in his high breeding and 
the Clerke of Oxenforde in his long lack of a ‘‘ benefice,” 
had something in him of what lay at the root of each 
of the two characters. 

Through both his parents—and, royalty apart, 
there never seems to have been such a family as the 
Donnes for the practice, so commendable in the par- 
ticular, of marrying one’s cousin—Donne claimed 
affinity with the poet Cowper. His mother was their 
great-aunt ; and Donne’s own great-aunt, Mrs. 
Bodham, who sent the poet the portrait of his mother 
which his verse was to consecrate, was Cowper’s 
cousin. Through her Mattishall came into the posses- 
sion of Donne’s mother, and then into his own ; here 
she died at the ripe age of ninety-seven years, having 
had the satisfaction of outliving the great Earl of 
Leicester, whom she detested as a follower of Fox, and 
still more ‘ because she entertained a traditionary 
idea that he ruined the flavour of Norfolk mutton by 
introducing the Southdown sheep.’’ Of this venerable 
old lady, whom Donne regarded as ‘‘ a third parent,” 
her descendant’s book contains a delightful portrait, 
taken well back in the eighteenth century. As is 
known, Cowper in his turn always considered himself 
as a descendant of the great Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
influence of whose ardent genius upon the development 
of English poetry is perhaps only now coming to be 
adequately recognised. William Bodham Donne was, 
I believe, less positive on this score ; for he could com- 
mand no proof of there having been any male progeny 
of either of the Dean’s two surviving sons, and was 
perhaps not specially anxious to trace his own descent 
through the elder of the pair. There seems to have been 
a strain of French blood in the Norfolk Donnes, and 
therefore also in Cowper, through the wife of Roger 
Donne, the poet’s maternal grandfather and the paternal 
great-grandfather of William Bodham. He was not 


* Witt1aM BopHAM DoNNE AND His FRienps. Edited by 
Catharine B. Johnson. London: Methuen and Co. 1os, 6d. net, 
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the man to boast of his ancestry ; but it is not the less 
touching to find him, on learning that one of his sons 
had been wounded after signally gallant conduct during 
the Indian Mutiny, expressing thankfulness for the 
young officer’s escape from worse and “for the credit 
he has done his name.” 

At King Edward VI.’s School, Bury St. Edmunds, 
of whose tercentenary in 1850 it fell to Donne’s lot 
to be the acting manager, he may be said to have laid 
the foundationsof his literary achievements, as well as of 
much of the truest happiness of his maturity. Moreover, 
I have a personal reason for asking tobe allowed to dwell 
on his schooldays—a part of a man’s career on which bio- 
graphers, and autobiographers in particular, are per- 
haps occasionally inclined to lay too much stress. For 
it is the feeling of piety which binds me to Bury School, 
and the sense of pride in its numerous associations with 
English scholarship and letters that form my chier 
claim to offer the present passing tribute of regard to 
the memory of one of its later worthies. Donne had 
at Bury the good fortune of being under an admirable 
teacher, and the still rarer of forming at least three 
schoolboy friendships of which it is enough to say that 
each merited the devotion with which he adhered to it. 
The head master of the Grammar School was Dr. 
Benjamin Heath Malkin, the distinguished father ot 
distinguished sons, and as a scholar specially notable 
for his excursions into modern literature — both 
creative and critical. Yet he inspired awe, as well 
as sympathy, in his pupils; for it was he of 
whom the one of these who was, perhaps, best quali- 
fied to use Olympian similes—James Spedding—after- 
wards wrote that to this day, in his imagination, the 
Homeric Zeus had “‘ many of the features, and all the 
voice, of Dr. Malkin.” Ata later date, when Donne 
returned to Bury in order to have his boys educated at 
his old school, a different potentate—a Zevce aywrioe or 
fighting head master—wielded the thunder and flashed 
the lightning. I had hoped to find more in Donne’s 
letters about Dr. J. W. Donaldson, whose memory I 
cherish as must everyone to whom that eager spirit 
communicated so much as a spark of his fire; for the 
pair were often to be seen together at one time, and 
were well-matched, though of different compounds, in 
wit as well as in learning. But for one reason or 
another—perhaps because his life was so short, per- 
haps because its later experiences were so stormy— 
Donaldson’s has never been narrated quite as it 
deserved; and the best picture of the man, though 
very far from a complete one, is to be found where few 
people are likely to look for it, in the late Dr. Gordon 
Hake’s Memoirs of Eighty Years. 

But to return for a moment to the Bury School of 
the ‘‘early twenties.” One of the schoolfellows with 
whom Donne here formed a lifelong friendship was the 
future great writer already mentioned—the Spedding of 
the monumental brow, who laboured for forty years in 
the service of Bacon’s fame, and certainly succeeded in 
assuring his own, not only by a breadth and depth of 
research befitting his great theme, but also as one of 
the foremost literary critics of his age. Another was 
the Edward FitzGerald whose genius, but for the 
labours and the insight of Mr. Aldis Wright, might to 
this day remain the secret of a privileged few. The 
relations between him and Donne, and Donne’s 
family, were of that exquisite kind of _ inti- 
macy—a friendship of the mind as well as of 
the affections—which seems like something gone out of 
use in these days of hurried and superficial intercourse. 
Who (at least of the sex to which the Stock Exchange 
continues to be confined) now writes long letters to his 
intimates—if he has any? Among those of FitzGerald 
printed in this volume there is not one which could 
have been written by any other hand, least of all the 
epistle indited, on a really quiet Sunday afternoon, 
aboard his ship ‘‘on the mud between Woodbridge 
and the river mouth.” It was no doubt through 





FitzGerald that Donne became acquainted with Ber- 
nard Barton, poet and banker like Rogers, but with more 
of the milk of human kindness in his disposition than 
there is, as arule, attributed tothe other. Bernard Bar- 
ton’s humour spreads itself with gentle complacency over 
many pages in this volume and is now and then more or 
less wanting in effervescence. Perhaps he was uncon- 
sciously too much intent upon approaching the manner 
of Lamb, of which not even his favourite correspondents 
were always quite able to catch the scent. Donne 
(though in his younger days he unluckily missed seeing 
Lamb, when the latter had sent for him) was in this 
respect more fortunate ; the following passage from a 
letter to Trench could, in manner as well as in matter, 
hardly have failed to commend itself to the most 
whimsical of humourists : 

“It is incumbent upon you to return a very clear and full 
answer to a question I am going to put, and if you feel upon 
reading it any misgivings as to your knowledge and capacity 
for answering, you must put it into the hands of Mrs, 
Trench. For it is not a common affair of life or death, but 
it is toknow the best means of conveying to Botley, 
and afterwards to your insides, a_ turkey, so that it may 
arrive sweet, and yet unsoiled by dissolution. ‘ Mark not 
the hour and the night, but the best coach for turkeys 
from London, where it starts from in London, and how the 
said fowl may get from Southampton to Botley, together 
with all minor and adherent particulars necessary. Search 
the straw well for £1 1s. od. which I shall put up with 
the beast, having been long so much in your debt for 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. 

“I did at one time intend to have put the coin in the 
claw, that it might have been slipped like a fee into your 
palm at your first meeting; but Mrs. Donne says turkeys 

are packed with their claws out of the hamper and clasped 
as if in prayer for deliverance from the wicker; so it is 
ossible that some one might shake hands with the 
urkey on the road, and, finding it a guinea-fowl, antici- 

pate you.” 

The third of Donne’s Bury school friends was John 
Mitchell Kemble, afterwards our foremost ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon” scholar in a generation which thought this line 
of research rather out of the way in an Englishman, and 
well seen in other fields of historical inquiry which per- 
haps lay almost equally fallow. Before long he intro- 
duced his friend to the whole diversely gifted family of 
the Kembles, which in one way or another was to become 
an integral part of the texture of Donne’s life. John 
Mitchell Kemble himself was afterwards (in acknow- 
ledgment of his father’s deserts and as a tribute to the 
august memories of his uncle and aunt) appointed to 
the then bearable office of Examiner of Plays under the 
Lord Chamberlain; and, as the long illness of his 
German wife made it impossible for him to reside in 
England, he named Donne his deputy. In the end the 
official mantle descended upon his friend’s shoulders, 
which carriedit very competently for many a laborious 
year, notwithstanding an effort or two to pull it 
off that scarcely rose to the dignity of a new 
Areopagitica. He ultimately resigned the post, as 
it would seem, because his hard work as censor was 
coming to be augmented, without being sweetened, by 
that of an inspector. In the meantime he had solved 
his ethical problems with judgment and courage; 
fortunately for him problem plays proper (or improper) 
had not yet been invented, except in the simple form of 
La Dame aux Camélias. 

But Donne was to owe to his intimacy with the 
Kembles much more than employment and office. He 
was to become connected with them by happy family 
ties ; but no bond could have been more enduring than 
that of the friendship which attached him to Fanny 
Kemble—a woman of genius, if there ever has been 
anything distinctive in that name or immediately 
recognisable in that quality. Her Juliet is said to have 
filled her father’s gaping treasury. But even to have 
heard her read the Zempest is a thing one would like to 
be found mentioned in one’s obituary. The freshness 
and fascination of her letters to Donne and FitzGerald 
are as incomparable in their way as her Diaries ; and no 
one who was intimate with her is likely to have evaded 
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the charge of having ‘‘loved her till she was now an 
old woman.” 

I had intended to ask the reader to accompany 
Donne to Cambridge, where in 1826 he entered at Caius, 
the Norfolk college par excellence, but where his friends 
seem to have been chosen, as if in the course of nature, 
among that brilliant galaxy of names which remain 
the glory of the University at large. When has it seen 
their like since, and when—under any system of ex- 
aminations—may it expect to see their like again? Be- 
sides his three schoolfellows, Richard Chenevix Trench 
and Joseph William Blakesley remained cherished 
intimates of Donne long after they had attained to high 
ecclesiastical preferment ; and to his early estimate of 
the great and noble qualities of two other of his fellow 
Apostles—John Sterling and Frederick Denison Maurice 
—he remained not less consistently true. Yet other 
celebrated names, including those of Alfred Tennyson 
and Arthur Hallam, were added to the roll of the famous 
club only a little later; and the association never 
ceased, in this way or in that, to rejoice the leisure and 
stimulate the labours of his life. 

As it chanced, the course of that life, which is laid 
aS Open as noonday in these pages, led him, more 
especially during his earlier manhood, into paths far 
quieter than those which engaged the energies of most 
of the comrades of his youth. Certain scruples about 
a test which not only those who suffered from it 
‘* thought unjust” led him to leave the university with- 
out a degree. More suo, he seems to have made no 
fuss about his decision, though it may seem strange 
that after his scruples had vanished he should not have 
actually proceeded to undo it. He seems to have pre- 
ferred to devote most of his life to disproving by a 
reductto ad absurdum the national conviction (which in 
our day has come to be shared by Englishwomen with 
Englishmen) as to the insufficiency of uncertificated 
knowledge. In other words, living the simple life and 
performing the regular round of public and private duties 
of a country gentleman in his ancestral Norfolk home, 
he for some sixteen years mainly supported himself, his 
beloved wife (too early lost), and the young family 
growing up around him by the labours of his pen—and 
this without derogating from what he knew to be due 
to his attainments, and to his quality, as a man of 
letters. This was no easy task, as Southey (of whose 
fidelity to his life’s work Donne speaks with the sin- 
cerest admiration) and others in their day have found ; 
but never has it been carried through with a more 
steadfast adherence to the principle ‘‘ To thine own self 
be true.” The bibliography of Donne’s contributions 
to periodicals, as well as of his books, appended to 
these Leffers will sufficiently illustrate my meaning. 
He rarely wrote on subjects which he had not made 
his own, and thus he rarely touched what he failed to 
adorn. Two groups of subjects—each of them no 
doubt wide enough in itself—stood forth among 
the rest. One of these was Roman history, in which 
it would seem that the appearance of Arnold’s Rome 
had prevented him from essaying a standard work, but 
on which he wrote much and well. One of his very 
latest publications was his excellent monograph in 
Collins's series on the great writer who (as Donne 
divined) shed so false a light on much of the history of 
the early Roman Empire. His other favourite subject 
(though he also wrote much on modern history and 
edited the extremely valuable Correspondence of George 
III. with Lord North) was the English drama. Natu- 
rally enough, it was this branch of our literature with 
which we of a younger generation, whose attempts to 
master the mighty theme were encouraged by his delight- 
ful volume of Essays on the Drama, were long accus- 
tomed to identify him as a writer. He knew the litera- 
ture of our drama before he marshalled it in later life as 
the librarian of the London Library—a beneficent institu- 
tion which has been singularly happy in its chief officers ; 
and he understood our theatre, without an insight into 


which it is futile to theorise on its literature, before he 
was set to controlit. Thus of the criticism with which 
his letters in this volume abound and much of which is 
as excellent in quality as it is versatile in range—how 
admirably, for instance, to take three popular writers 
quite unlike one another, he marks the limits of De 
Quincey, Macaulay, and Kingsley—not a little turns on 
the contemporary stage. No doubt that stage was in 
a period of transition, though of a transition to what ? 
May be a matter of argument. Donne’s nature, in 
which a fine fastidiousness was blended with a genial 
warmth, here, too, led him to reject whatever was com- 
mon and mean and to welcome whatever had the true 
ring. It was not in vain that, though he repeatedly 
asserts, ‘‘ utterly without ambition,” he had in his life 
as well as among his books accustomed himself to the 


best of company. A. W. Warp 





ROLFE’S LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


A Lire OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, By William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. 
London : Duckworth and Co. 

Dr. RoLFE’s account of the history of the original draft of 
his work reminds us of the Irish servant’s subterfuge to 
escape punishment for having dropped his master’s kettle 
overboard. “Please, your honour, can a thing be lost 
when one knows where it is ?” “No, you fool!” “Then 
sure, your honour’s kettle isn’t lost, for it’s at the bottom 
of the sea!” In like manner Dr. Rolfe knows the present 
habitat of the original manuscript of his life of Shakespeare, 
which “in October, 1901, mysteriously disappeared from 
my library.” Apparently, however, it has been engulfed in 
such stormy waters that, rather than dive after it, Dr. 
Rolfe has, Carlyle-like, submitted to “the depressing task 
of rewriting it.” Every man of letters will sympathise with 
a brother constrained to such a piece of drudgery and 
regard this as ample apology should the volume appear in 
any respect below the standard which the author might 
have attained under less trying circumstances. We are 
not sure, however, that any apology is requisite. The 
book is an entirely creditable piece of work, accurate, 
informing, and exempt from paradox. If it is also some- 
what tame and deficient in charm, excuse may be found in 
its original character as a supplement to the “ New Century 
edition of Shakespeare.” Such a performance must par- 
take more or less of the nature of task-work, and Dr. Rolfe’s 
work impresses us as a useful task efficiently executed. In 
the case of so thorough a Shakespearean as Dr. Rolfe it 
is impossible that it should not be to a great extent 
a labour of love also: but in the partition between Love 
and Duty Duty has got somewhat more than her share. 

We know not whether the need for relief from the 
tedium of what to the author must have been a twice-told 
tale accounts for the most remarkable feature in Dr. Rolfe’s 
biography, the extent to which he adduces the judgments 
of others couched in their ipsissima verba. “ Biographers,” 
he justly observes, “have never agreed, and probably never 
will agree, on many of these doubtful or disputed matters. 
I have endeavoured to be fair in stating theories and 
opinions which I feel obliged to criticise, generally letting 
their authors or advocates speak for themselves, and leav- 
ing the reader to judge whether they are right or I am.” 
Dr. Rolfe’s citations, however, are not confined to 
biography, but extend into criticism; nor Is he 
always careful to indicate which among contradic- 
tory views is favoured by himself. It is certainly 
interesting to obtain the opinions of eminent critics 
in their own words, especially as some are not very 
easily met with. We are always glad to encounter the 
pithy sense of Mr. Verplanck; while Drake and sundry 
other commentators might have been discarded as obsolete. 
The chief disadvantage of such liberal citation is that the 
juxtaposition of incongruous styles gives Dr. Rolfe’s book 
an ait of patchwork. Without reinforcement from the 
critical element, however, he could in no way have com- 
peted with Lee, who has conveyed more information in a 
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more agreeable form and in narrower compass, but whose 
plan subordinated criticism to biography. The two are 
combined in nearly equal proportions by Brandes, the 
ablest writer who has hitherto united the critic with the 
biographer of Shakespeare, and whom it is surprising to 
find ignored by Dr. Rolfe. 

We should have been glad to have had more of Dr. 
Rolfe’s independent criticism, which is always distin- 
guished for sanity and sobriety. This character is particu- 
larly borne out by a crucial test, the discussion of the 
Sonnets. We are ready to subscribe to all his conclusions, 
except the fancy, as it seems to us, that the piratical pub- 
lishet or his editor was “ on the pounce” for Shakespeare’s 
sonnets for years, picked them up one by one, and arranged 
them by conjecture. It appears to us much more probable 
that Thorpe bought or stole the manuscript (though cer- 
tainly not from Shakespeare himself) at a stroke, that this 
contained at least three-fourths of the sonnets, as we have 
them, and was printed with its appendages exactly as 


Thorpe had received it. The point is important, inas- 
much as on our theory the probability of a chronological 
order is much greater. Internal evidence, we think, 


shows the existence of such an order, though disturbed in 
some instances. We are surprised that Dr. Rolfe, with 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s argument before him, should fail to per- 
ceive the connection of Sonnet 107 with the death of 
Elizabeth. Mr. Lee might have further relied upon the 
obvious allusions to the doubts which at one time beset the 
accession of James I. and the pacific policy expected from 
him. 

Dr. Rolfe’s account of Shakespeare’s personal history 
and his relations with his native town is conscientiously 
careful, and his critical conclusions usually agree with 
those of the soundest critics, though he is not always 
quite on a level with the latest critical developments. He 
could not be expected to be aware of the recent discovery, 
or rather republication of the discovery, of the plot of 
The Tempest in a Spanish novelette printed in 1609; but, 
knowing the indebtedness of the play to a pamphlet pub- 
lished in October, 1610, he might have observed that it 
could not have been produced before 1611 at the earliest, 
and is therefore most unlikely to have preceded A Winter’s 
Tale. Commenting on the brevity of the play, he omits 
to notice the obvious:reason that it was intended in the 
first instance for private representation, as in the corre- 
sponding instances of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Macbeth. Internal evidence establishes this circumstance in 
the case of the comedies ; and if Shakespeare did not write 
Macbeth expressly for representation at Court he knew well 
that it would be “ commanded,” and planned it accordingly. 
This consideration fully acquits the players of the charge 
of having mutilated the play ; they are more likely to have 
lengthened it by interpolations. 

The usefulness of the book is enhanced by sensible 
and unpretentious notes, and by a valuable chapter of 
Shakespearean bibliography. 

R. GARNETT. 





FROM THE SHAMBLES. 
THE YELLOW War. By “O.” London: William Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s. 

Is it, or is it not, a good thing that we have had so few 
vivid accounts of the war drama in the Far East ? That 
vast human abattoir has been shrouded in silence. The 
iron curtain has been let down. At each interval in the 
slaughter the world is acquainted with the statistics of 
death. But our senses grow callous with the impact of 
those colossal figures. One single human tragedy, well 
told, would affect us more than these chilly totals of 
massacre. War loses its attraction, perhaps; but, on the 
other hand, our pity becomes atrophied from the very 
lack of a human object. On the whole, publicity, with 
all its perils, is probably the real friend of peace. ~ 

The ugly suspicion grows with the silence. Why is 
one side, at any rate, so anxious to dispense w'th 
European witnesses ? The strategical argument is not 
convincing. The war correspondents whom the Japanese 


Gcverpment have sent back to Europe in scores are 
men trained to discretion in war—accustomed by long 
habit to ply their craft with every regard for the soldier’s 
need of reticence. May there not be another reason ? 
Under the public eye there has been a somewhat ostenta- 
tious display of humanity. What of the m&ny more 
scenes that have taken place away from the public eye ? 

This suspicion sis becoming stronger as light breaks 
through the curtain. The combatants could not escape 
all observation. A few correspondents have set eyes on 
a real battle, and then escaped to the nearest telegraph 
office. Claiming to be civilised, both sides have had to 
give courtesy to military attachés who are sometimes 
gifted with eyes. 

Among these, we suspect, is to be numbered “O,” 
whose striking sketches of war scenes have been reprinted 
from Blackwood’s Magazine in the present volume. They 
are glimpses into hell. But they must claim our atten- 
tion. For the writer states in his “Foreword” that they 
are not fancy sketches, but things that he has seen with 
his own eyes. If even half what “O” describes of this 
horrible conflict be true, it seems high time for us to 
realise the great perils involved to those slowly accumu- 
lated traditions of humanity known as the laws of war. 
What we seem to be witnessing is the orientalisation of 
this treasure of the West. Here is a scene which “O” 
seems to have witnessed ; it is the annihilation of a Russian 
column, as so many have been annihilated during the last 
few months: 

“Tt was like the execution of a bound man. Flight was 
impossible, for the magnitude of the confusion prevented 
retreat or retaliation. The ‘little Japanese,’ shouting and 
jeering, were now upon their feet and redoubling the 
rapidity of their fire. With blanched cheek and set teeth 
the foreigner watched this terrific curtain to the bloody 
drama in which he had participated. He saw the white 
tunics melting into the mud like snow under a sleet 
shower. He saw a mad rush towards the cornstalks 
baulked by the intensity of the fire. He saw such of the 
Russians as remained upon their feet throw their arms into 
the air and stretch out their naked hands towards the rifles 
that were annihilating them. Their shrieks were in his 
ears—~—"” 

But we will spare our readers. We will simply say 
that “O” hints, not obscurely, that this scene ended with 
a general massacre of wounded and a rapid burying of 
dead before the official witnesses came up. 

“OQ” is not dowered with the supreme gift of style, 
but he has a good share of the dramatic instinct, and he 
is not unsuccessful in the slight framework of fancy which 
he throws round the facts of a year’s observation. There 
are passages which suggest a vague astonishment at this 
new alliance of ours, and a disturbing wonder whether we 
really know much about these new intimates whom we 
have accepted into our confidence. They seem, some- 
how, strange workmates for the nation of Cromwell and 
Milton. Here is a sketch of the three great Japanese 
generals before they go to the front: 

‘Just have one glimpse of them as they sit on the floor 
in strange alignment round the three walls of the banquet- 
ing-hall. For the moment all that is of the West is for- 
gotten; they are now mere Orientals, trifling with the 
dainty Geisha maidens plying them with food and drink; 
they are entranced with the semi-barbaric dancing of the 
premiere danseuse of the house wherein they sup, and they 
partake of merriment and the cup as if there were no such 
distraction in the wide world as war.” 

But perhaps some Imperialist friends will find in this 

a fascinating companion picture to the visit of some of our 
generals to the Alhambra before the Boer War. 

It is certainly a terrible, an amazing, race. Death 
seems to have no meaning for a citizen of Japan. Side 
by side with this picture of pleasure, “O” gives the im- 
pressive story of “ the forlorn hope at Kinchau,” where two 
battalions marched straight to absolute annihilation with 
laughter on their lips. There is something inhuman 
about this sort of thing: 

“ There was the terrifying rush of a great projectile above 
their heads. A hissing plunge, a half-subdued report, 
lashings of blinding sea-spray. The thick ranks of the 
company fell aside like driven skittles, and five helpless 
masses of human flesh bobbed convulsively in the water, 
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which in patches showed yellow, brown, and red. A 
shriek of derisive laughter from the spectators who picked 
themselves whole from the mélée was all the dirge vouch- 
safed to the victims—more, it was all they would have de- 


sired.” 

It sometimes occurs to one with a start that the men 
whom these strange beings are slaughtering are, after all, 
creatures of like passions with ourselves—the gentle, 
melancholy, blue-eyed men whom we meet in the pages of 
Tolstoi and Gorki. They may have a bad Government ; 
so have we. They may kiss pictures; we, too, have our 
superstitions. But the Russian belongs, in faith and 
morals, to the general Christian European paternity of 
which we claim to be members: while the Japanese —? 

Are we quite sure that the spirit that les behind this 
self-sacrifice is directed only against Russia? We are 
constantly assured that it is all explained by patriotism. 
Perhaps; but may thene not lie behind the Nationalism 
of Japan some larger patriotism of the Yellow Race—a 
patriotism continental rather than national, grasping the 
large conception of Asia against Europe, and perhaps the 
world ? 

If that be so, are we quite certain that Russia, what- 
ever we may think of her quarrel, is not now holding the 
vanguard in a struggle in which we ourselves are in- 
terested ? 

No natural hatred of the Russian despotism or natural 
admiration for Japanese efficiency ought to blind us to 
these larger aspects of this great struggle. 

They may not emerge in the present phase. But it is 
not so certain that a victorious Japan will be willing to 
share the Far East with Great Britain. 

Why, indeed, should she ? What have we done to de- 


serve it? HAROLD SPENDER. 





A SPORTSMAN IN UGANDA. 
‘* In Unknown AFrica: A Narrative of Twenty Months’ Travel 
and Sport in Unknown Lands and among New Tribes.” By 
Major P. H. G. Powell-Cotton. London: Hurst and 


Blackett. 21s. net. 
Tue region between Lake Rudolf and the Nile, nominally 
included in the Uganda Protectorate, is one of the least- 
known corners of Africa. It is very inaccessible, and the 
inhabitants are not altogether attractive. The tall 
Turkana (it appears that the average height of the men is 
5 ft. gin., which even a lady novelist or a cockney reporter 
would hardly call gigantic), described by impressionable 
neighbours as a race of giants endowed with magical 
powers, have a preference for seclusion, while further north 
the monotony of life is chequered by the raids of our 
good friends the Abyssinians. But the country is an inte- 
resting one, abounding in game, and Major Powell-Cotton’s 
straightforward narrative of his experiences is an useful 
addition to the long list of modern books about savage 
Africa. The chief object of his journey was to procure 
for our national collection specimens of the northern form 
of the giraffe. Sir Harry Johnston (who really ought not 
to be described as Sir Harry Johnson) seems to have 
aroused some incredulity by his description of five-horned 
giraffes in the Uganda Protectorate, though Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas regarded the fifth “ horn” (they are not horns, of 
course) as a normal ornament to an old bull-giraffe from 
Northern Africa. The discussion, at any rate, revealed 
the fact that Cromwell-road is deficient in northern giraffes, 
and Major Powell-Cotton determined to procure speci- 
mens. Incidentally he discovered a six-horned sub-species. 
He seems to have good reason to complain of the un- 
willingness of the Museum authorities to help him at the 
Foreign Office, and of the difficulties thrown in his way in 
East Africa by the postal officials. It is an excellent thing 
that the authorities should realise the need for protecting 
big game, and stringent regulations are necessary if 
Uganda is not, like South Africa, to see rare species ex- 
terminated in a few years. But it is rather absurd that 
a sporting naturalist of some reputation should be ham- 
pered in his endeavour to secure a series of specimens for 
the national museum by the rigid application of rules de- 
signed to check men who shoot wastefully for the pot or 
massacre for the market. 

Major Powell-Cotton, however, had excellent sport of 
a varied kind. Lions are vermin in Uganda, and their 


pursuit gave him some exciting experiences. He found 
many species of antelopes, some rare, and he saw a valley 
whither the elephants go to die. We fancy that he is not 
familiar with South African sport: the provocative be- 
haviour of the rhinoceros on several occasions moves him 
to sarcasm directed against the writers who describe it as 
an inoffensive beast. But the black rhinoceros, south of 
the Equator, really wants only to be let alone, whereas its 
northern brother has a way of charging headlong at in- 
truders, which most travellers in the country of the Great 
Lakes fully recognise. 

Twice his party was in great peril, once from want 
of water, once from an implacable tribe called Dodinga. 
But it is noteworthy that he established peaceful, if not 
cordial, relations with the Turkana. He does not 
claim to be an expert ethnologist, but he de- 
scribes with care the appearance and customs of 
a number of tribes of whom practically nothing 
has been previously recorded. The ethnology of 
these regions, where the Bantu stock shades off into the 
lighter, less negroid Galla races, will occupy experts for a 
good many years to come. The present book affords a 
welcome contrast to many works of African travel: the 
author knows how to handle his native followers, and there. 
fore had no serious trouble (except in one case where he 
was wantonly attacked) with the tribes whose territories 
he traversed. The African in the white man’s train in- 
variably wants to bully other Africans, and probably as 
much trouble and bloodshed have been caused by weak or 
sentimental explorers who cannot maintain discipline in 
their own caravan as by unscrupulous filibusters. Major 
Powell-Cotton understands the African character, sees that 
his men shall not loot or outrage, and has the true sports- 
man’s dislike of the mere butchery of animals. 

The book is excellently illustrated and should appeal 
to the general public. It contains some criticisms of our 
policy in Uganda which deserve serious consideration, 
though we doubt whether its author realises how intimately 
connected are some of the defects he notices with the con- 
dition of imperial finance. Every African Protectorate 
desires more money, and the fact is that there is not money 
enough to develop them all simultaneously. There is so 
little intelligent criticism of tropical administration that we 
spend large sums on fads while we have not always pro- 
vided a satisfactory personnel for the administration of 
outlying dependencies. The district officer ought to be a 
man of energy and character, and for the natives under 
our rule it is sometimes more important that good men 
should be attracted to the tropical services by a fair living 
wage than that various schemes of material development, 
which look imposing upon paper, should be hurried along. 
It is much more essential that Uganda should be really 
well administered than that it should “ pay” as the Congo 
Free State pays its promoters; but we are not at all sure 
that the public has begun to understand this. We have 
a number of first-rate men on the spot, but the second-rate 
man deteriorates very quickly in the tropics, and it is often 
hard for those in authority to watch him or to replace him. 

We had noted several points in the present book for 
comment—such as the native idea that elephants always 
bury the men or animals that they kill—but must content 
ourselves with a reference to the quaint account of the 
Coronation festivities at Baringo. After a review of the 
police, the prisoners of minor turpitude (drawn from very 
primitive tribes) were marched on to the parade-ground 
to be released. They were convinced, however, that the 
proceedings were, in true African fashion, to culminate in 
their wholesale execution, and took some time to realise 
that the district officer was serious when he announced 


their liberation! 





FICTION. 
Coxressions oF A Younc Man. By George Moore. 1886. 
Edited and annotated by George Moore. 1904. London: 
T. Werner Laurie, Clifford’s Inn. 1904. 
Tue SCARLET PIMPERNEL. By the Baroness Ozezy. London: 
Greening and Co. 1904. 6s. 
WE confess we do not quite fathom the subtle instinct 
which leads us to review the Confessions of this well-known 
novelist as fiction. The book is certainly more or less a 
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Architect: 
His Work and his System. 
By Percy FitzGeracp, M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated 
from Photographs. Demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


This work is the outcome of many years’ study, and Mr. Fitzgerald writes 
with enthusiastic admiration for Adam’s character and genius. 





Democracy and Reaction. 


By L. Hosunouss. Author of “The Labour Movement, etc. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘*Mr. Hobhouse’s treatise is not merely a yg satire and trenchant 
analvsis, but it is based upon a true record.”— Joun Morey in the Nine- 


teenth Century. 





What I Have Seen While 
Fishing, and How I Have 
Caught My Fish. 


By Puitip Geen. With 73 Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Second Edition. 


“A narrative full of life and vigour, lightened by pleasant humour and | 


inspired with a genuine love of country sights, country sounds, ani country 
people.” — Field. 





In Peril of Change: 


Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity. 
By C. F. G. MasTerMAN, Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Author of ‘ From the Abyss,” etc, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. [Jn preparation. 





The Progress of Hellenism 


in Alexander’s Empire, 
By Joun Penttanp Manarry, D.D., Mus. Doc. Dublin, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxon, some time Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Dublin. 5g. net. 





L’Avocat Patelin. 


The Famous Farce of the Fifteenth Century. 


Translated from the French by SAMUEL F. G. WHITAKER, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


** Reads smoothly and preserves the fire of the piece.”— Manchester Guardian. 





Maxim Gorky’s Stories. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 1g, net each. 
The Man who was Afraid. 
The Outcasts. 
Three of Them. 





Lucie and I. A Novel. 


By HENRIETTE CORKRAN, author of “ Celebrities and I,” 
‘‘ Oddities and I.” Price 6g, 


Lucie and I. A Novel. 





SIXPENNY EDITION. 
The Hungry Forties: Life under 


the Bread Tax. With an Introduction by Mrs. CoppEN 
UNWIN. Paper covers, 6d. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


THE SURVEY GAZETTEER of the SRITISN ISLES. 
Edited by J. G. BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E. With numerous 
Statistical Appendices and 64 Special Maps i in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. net ; half-morocco, 21s. 
net. Deals with nearly 50,000 different places, and is the only 
up-to-date and complete Gazetteer of the British Isles. 


**One of the most comprehensive and accurate works of the kind.” —Pal/l Mall 
Gazette. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITIZEN’S ATLAS. 
y J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.RG.S. 156 Maps. Introductory 
Tot, Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General 
Index. Extra crown folio, art canvas, 21s. net ; half morocco, 
25s. net, 








‘** A splendid atlas. The very best atlas which can be purchased at the price.” 
—Daily Express. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT’S ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A Series of 105 Physical, Political, and 
Statistical Maps, compiled from British and Foreign Surveys 
and the latest results of International Research. Under the 
direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., etc. 
Royal 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 

“A boon to all students of the world’s contemporary history.”— Daily Telegraph. 


Tae HANDY ATLAS OF Toes BRITISH EMPIRE. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S A Series of 120 Maps and 
Pians illustrating the _ Retoet ey of the Colonies, with Statis- 
tical Notes and Tables. Cloth, 1s. net ; limp lambskin, 2s. net. 


bd HANDY TOURING ATLAS OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By J. G. BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Being the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland in miniature, contained i in 
120 Coloured Maps, Size, 6 in. by 4 in. ; cloth, 1s. net.; limp 
lambskin, 2s, net. 


THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS OF THE WORLS. 
Containing 120 pages of Fully Coloured Maps, by J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, and a Gazetteer with 10,000 entries. Size, 
6 in, by 4 in. ; cloth, 1s. net. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By Seventy 
Authors. Edited by HuGu RosBert MILL, D.Sc., F.R:S.E. With 
488 Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 





NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


_ These charming and portable volumes are small enough for the pocket (63 by 

4 in. and } in. thick), —_ large enough for the book-shelf. Printed in large type 

on thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title- 

page t each Volume printed on spasae vellum, and in a dainty binding, they 
an ideal present. 


Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
pes n’s piney. 
The e Vision of 1 Dante. 
Boswell's Suites or br. Johnson. 
Hawthorne’s New England 
Romances. 


Mrs. poowmneg's ‘oems. 
2 Vols. 

Shakespeare. 3 vols. 

Milton’s Poems. 

Burns 





K Poe 
Poe’s Tales. 
Captain Cook's Voyages. 
Marco Polo’s Travels 
Rossetti’s Early Italian Poets. 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 

e Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Homer's Iliads. Tiansilated by Georce CHaPpMan 
Semper" 's Odysseys and Shorter Poems. “Translated by GEORGE 

HAPMAN. 

Swift's Journal to Stella. 
Ben Jonson’s Plays and Poems. 


SHORTLY. 


unge Park’s Travels. 

Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith 
Herrick’s Poems. Novels of Laurence Sterne. 
Speqaer’s Faerie Queen. 2 vols. 

arlowe’s Plays and Poems. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The *Thin Paper Classics’ is nang ng well ahead of 
everything else we know of in its own particular line. The selection of works for 
it has never yet d ded in dard from the highest ; and yet it is as various 
and comprehensive as any reasonable mind could wish.” 








GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 





3 TO 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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critical record of life and art cast as an autobiography. 
But we may urge that every man’s opinion of himself is 
pleasingly associated with fiction, and Mr. Moore’s artistic 
imagination transcends that of most of his fellows. The 
Confessions as a human document is simply delicious in its 
naiveté, its simplicity is delicious, its frank fatuity is deli- 
cious. And the reader who has the sense to enjoy it for 
what it is will find himself listening sympathetically to the 
author as women listen to men who talk with touching 
assurance, with boyish vanity, about themselves, always 
about themselves, their work, their failures, their desires, 
their own importance, their regrets, and all that they feel 
when they look affectionately in the glass of their egoism. 
Mr. Moore gazes unabashed in his glass, and he tells us, 
with a sincerity and a simplicity that disarm us, of all that 
charms and saddens him while surveying his own features. 
That is the true spirit in which Confessions should be 
written, and Mr. Moore’s frankness is all the more engaging 
since it tells us many things perhaps that it has not told 
himself. ; ’ 

The grave English reader who, listening to Mr. Moore’s 
recital of the adventures of his soul in contact with the 
Paris of twenty-five years ago, with Baudelaire and Zola, 
Huysmans and Verlaine, mourns over him as a lost sheep, 
even as the excellent David Grieve, in one of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s sublime passages, mourned over the mis- 
guided youth of Paris, may rest comforted. Paris did its 
best for our author. Nearly everything that is excellent in 
the Confessions is inspired by Paris, is derived from Paris, 
is reflected from Parisian opinion and from the very in- 
teresting artistic circle Mr. Moore there frequented. The 
delicious absurdities and the clever criticisms of art which 
abound in the book could not have been written under the 
inspiration either of Dublin or of our ponderous and serious 
old London. Of course, the Parisian life led by Mr. 
Moore and his friend Marshall is Anglo-Irish in the 
self-consciousness of its pose, and must have seemed very 
quaintly British to his young French friends. Even the 
French Romantics, in their most naive youthfulness, were 
single-hearted, simple, and sincere creatures compared with 
the young Anglo-Irishman with his verdant affectation. 
But Mr. Moore knows that we know that he knows he is 
posing: that is why the Confessions make such exquisite 
reading: 

“I give you Pater’s letter, for I wish you to read this 
book with réverence; never forget that Pater’s admiration 
has made this book [Zhe Confessions] a sacred book. 
Never forget that.” (P. xii.) 

“Many are the reasons for love, but I confess I only love 
woman or book when it is as a voice of conscience, never 
heard before, heard suddenly, a voice I am at once endear- 
ingly intimate with. This announces feminine depravities 
in my affections. I am feminine, morbid, perverse. But 
above all perverse, almost everything perverse interests me, 
fascinates me.” (P. 62.) 

“‘Les Fleurs du Mal!’ beautiful flowers, beautiful 
flowers, beautiful in your sublime decay. What a great record 
is yours, and were Hell a reality how many souls would we 
find wreathed with your poisonous blossoms. The village 
maiden goes to her Faust; the children of the nineteenth 
century go to you, O Baudelaire, and having tasted of your 
deadly delight all hope of repentance is vain. Flowers, 
beautiful in your sublime decay I press you to my lips; 
these northern solitudes far from the rank Parisian garden 
where I gathered you are full of you,” etc. (P. 71.) 

“Oh! for the silence of marble courts, for the 
shadow of great pillars, for gold, for reticulated canopies 
of lilies; to see tne great gladiators pass, to hear them cry 
the famous “ Ave Cesar,” to hold the thumb down, to see 
the blood flow, to fill the languid hours with the agonies of 
poisoned slaves! Oh, for excess, for crime! I would give 
many lives to save one sonnet by Baudelaire. . 
profess my readiness to decapitate all the Japanese in Japan 
and elsewhere, to save from destruction one drawing by 
Hokusai.” (P. 157.) 

How delicious this is! The British Empire is large, 
but there is only one Mr. George Moore. Let us enjoy 
him ; for though he cries that his “is an art-tortured soul,” 
there is a great deal of happy art in the skill by which he 
moves our genuine cries of admiration. But 7he Con- 
fessions of a Young Man reveals not only the adorable 
simplicity of semi-deliberate poses but also an uncommon 
amount of excellent criticism. There is a very good ap- 
preciation of Whistler, some acute remarks on Zola and 
the school of Naturalism, and capital criticisms, en pas- 
sant, on the French Impressionists and manv modern French 
authors. These are, of course, more or less the verdicts 
current among Mr. Moore’s French contemporary circle, 
but in any case they reflect well on his artistic and literary 
intelligence. Again, in the latter half of the book that deals 
with Mr. Moore’s impressions of English life, while fresh 


from Paris, there are some excellently caustic criticisms of 
English Philistinism and of English authors. Some of his 
pages sum up neatly and incisively our modern tendencies, 
others contain little vignettes sketched from the life, vig- 
nettes that are highly creditable to Mr. Moore’s human 
feeling. We would instance in particular the sympathetic 
and touching tribute he pays on pages 175-182 to Emma, 
a London servant girl. And as Mr. Moore's reputation as 
a novelist was made when the British matron passed on 
the other side of the way, and gathered her skirts round 
her indignantly, while her husband made haste to procure 
his novels surreptitiously, we will quote a clever passage 
in which Mr. Moore takes his revenge on Villadom: 

“ Respectability !—a suburban villa, a piano in the draw- 
ing-room, and going home to dinner. Such things are no 
doubt very excellent, but they do not promote intensity of 
feeling, fervour of mind; and as art is in itself an outcry 
against the animality of human existence, it would be well 
that the life of the artist should,” etc. 

“ The power of the villa resident is supreme: art, science, 
politics, religion, it has transformed to suit its require- 
ments. The villa goes to the Academy, the villa goes to 
the theatre, and therefore the art of the day is mildly 
realistic; not the great realism of idea, but the puny reality 
of materialism. . . To my mind there is no sadder 
spectacle of artistic debauchery than a London theatre; the 
overfed inhabitants of the villa in the stalls hoping for 
gross excitement to assist them through their hesitating 
digestions ; an ignorant mob in the pit and gallery forgetting 
the miseries of life in imbecile stories reeking of the senti- 
mentalities of the backstairs.”’ 


People who want to take a novel on a railway journey for 
light reading might do worse than select The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, the spirit of which may be paraphrased in a sen- 
tence: “Oh, damn these foreigners. An Englishman can 
lick three Frenchmen, any day.” The story opens appro- 
priately on a scene at the West Barricade in the Paris of 
1792, where wretched “aristos,” ci-devant counts, mar- 
quises, and dukes are trying to slip away from the 
embraces of Madame la Guillotine. Whispers are going 
round amid the crowd that a band of disguised Englishmen 
“under the leadership of a man whose pluck and audacity 
are almost fabulous,’ the terrible Scarlet Pimpernel him- 
self, is still busy at its mysterious work of rescuing the 
aristocrats and smuggling them to the coast under the 
noses of the guards. Now, who is the terrible Englishman? 
When the reader is introduced, in Chapter III., in a 
Dover inn, to Sir Percy Blakeney, “tall above the aver- 
age, even for an Ragtichsten, broad-shouldered, unusually 
good-looking,” but sleepy, dull, stupid, with a perpetually 
inane laugh, he smells a rat. And when Sir Percy's beau- 
tiful French wife, Margaret St. Just, confides in heart- 
broken accents to her brother, Armand, that “the biggest 
fool in England has the most complete contempt for his 
wife,” we guess that our patriotic penchant for dulness 
is going to be vindicated. And Sir Percy performs daring 
feats with a sang-froid that would put out of countenance 
the Three Musketeers. There is a terrible French Jacobin 
in the book whose cunning ferocity serves as the appro- 
priate black background against which British pluck stands 
forth modestly revealed. An exciting novel is 7he Scarlet 
Pimpernel, which should be read iy everybody who is 
more patriotic than his neighbours. 





The Bell and the Arrow. Nora Hopper. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.).—There is a certain April atmosphere, an 
April mingling of sunlight and shadow, in this love story, 
set in the most picturesque of English counties. Mrs. 
Chesson approaches prose with the feeling of the poet, and 
the same qualities that mark her verse are apparent also in 
her novel. Her power is in suggestion rather than descrip- 
tion ; her characters move dreamily, but are human none the 
less. A minor sadness runs through the tale, even at its 
happiest ; there are some exquisite touches which could only 
have been given by one who is very near to the heart of 
nature in all her moods, and the study of “Miss Dollars,” 
the half-mad lady, and her brusque, devoted servant, would 
alone suffice to mark the book out for sympathy, tenderness. 
and real human insight. The Bell and the Arrow will 
appeal to all who love, as its author does, the beauty and 
music of the earth. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. XI. of THz SPEAKER 
(new series) will shortly be ready and may be 
obtained gratis on application to THe SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers 
for Binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


VOL, III. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND 
By HERBERT Paut. Ins5 Vols. Vol. III. From the Death 
of Lord Palmerston in 1865 to 1876. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. Previously Published, Vols. 1. and IL, 8s. 6d. net each, 


The Daily News, in reviewing Vol. I1I.—‘* Mr. Paul's history is one of the 
most welcome contributions to the story of modern times. The interest deepens 
as the period more nearly approaches our own, The subsequent volumes will be 
awaited with an increasing interest by those in any degree concerned with the 
history of their own age.” 


LIFE, LETTERS, anp LITERARY REMAINS oF 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his Wife. In Two Volumes, Illustrated, extra 
crown 8vo, 17S, net. 


VOLUME V. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY 


(1778-1840), as Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. 
With Preface and Notes by AusTIN DoBson. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Sketches, In Six Vols. 8vo. 
Vol. L., 1778-June 1781. Vol. II., 1781-1786. Vol. III., 
August 1786-June 1788. Vol. IV., July 1788-July 1791. Vol. 
V., July 1791-April 1802. 10s. 6d. net each. 

1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1905. Edited by J. Scott KeLtig, LL.D. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
By J. B. Firtu. With Illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN. 
Extra crown &vo, gilt top, 6S. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: 


Lectures on Hamlet, Otnello, King Lear, and Mac- 
beth. By A C. Brap.ey, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor or 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10S. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
FOND ADVENTURES. 


Tales of the Youth of the World. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6S. 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By A. C. Picou, M.A., F.S.S. Crown 8vo, 3S. 6d. net. 
THE LOGIC OF HUMAN 
CHARACTER. 


By CuHarLes J. WuHiTBy, B.A., M.D., Cantab. 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


From WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


JUST ISSUED. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net ; 138. post free. 


THE AMERICANS. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. 
” Translated by Epwin B. Hott, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. 
‘*The Philosophy of Americanism is careful and thoughtful, historical, 

political, economic, intellectual and social; and Professor Miiasterberg writes 

with perfect freedom and frankness.""—.Scotsman. 


=a JUST READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY a - CONCEPTION OF 


a 
ITS VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., Professor of Practical Theology in 
the University of Berlin. 

“Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could compare 
with this brilliant essay as a concise but lucid pre-entation ot the attitude 
of the more advanced school of German theologians to the founder of the 
Christian religion.” — Scotsman. 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


By ERNST VON DOBSCHUTZ, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. 

“It is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all round competency of which this volume is a good 
specimen; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would 
hardly be possible in the present or would-be holder of an English theological 
chair.”"—Dr. RASHDALL. 


Crown 8vo 


























WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-st, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





'G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 





MAN’S RESPONSIBI LITY ; 
R, 


HOW, AND WHY, THE ALMIGHTY INTRO- 
DUCED EVIL UPON THE EARTH. 
By THOMAS G. CARSON. 8vo, cloth, js. net. 

This book not only traces the introduction of Evil to the hand 
of the Almighty Himself, but it shows why it has been introduced, 
and the means by which its introduction has been effected. It 
also propounds a new theory of the Origin of Species, and also a 
means of averting the worst consequences of government by 
political parties. 


WANTED: A COOK. 


By ALAN DALE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6S. 

An uproariously funny comedy-novel of a self-conscious couple in contact with 

the servant question, the farce and satire of the zxsthetic-home-life-in-a-flat 
aradox, told in Mr. Dale's brightly-entertaining manner, all centreing about the 
udicrous predicaments with ‘* Cook.” 

Glasgow Herald says: ‘It is excruciatingly funny. . . . The variety of conks 
in the volume is positively startling—coloured cooks, Irish cooks, Scotch cooks, 
religious cooks, cooks who steal, cooks who drink—there is no end of them. 
People who are tried by the tyranny and incompetence of servants will tho- 
roughly enjoy this book. To be fair, let us add that the servants will enjoy it too!” 


THE KAISER AS HE IS; 


Or, The Real William II. (Le Veritable Guillaume II.) 
By HENRI DE NOUSSANNE. 
Translated into English by WALTER LITTLEFIELD, Author of ‘‘ The 
Truth about Dreyfus,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
A series of excellent Sketches d aling with every phase of character and action 
ot the German Emperor—domestic, social, political, national, and international. 











A SELF-MADE MAN’S WIFE. 
Her Letters to Her Son. 
Being the Woman's View of Certain Famous Correspondence. 


By CHARLES EUSTACE MERRIMAN, Author of ‘Letters from a 
Son to a Self-Made Father.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

This book introduces another member of the well-known Graham family of 
Chicago. The self-made man's wife turns out to have been an amusing, lovable 
old lady with a very neat wit and a substantial fund of old-fashioned common 
sense. Her letters to her son show how she brought him up in the way he should 
go, and one also gathers that she had a good deal to do with the bringing-up of 
the old self-made merchant himself. 


24, Bedford St., Strand, London; 


THE RED-LETTER LIBRARY. 


A SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 


Limp leather, gilt top, 23. 6d. net ; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., have much pleasure in announcing that 
they have made a number of important additions to the Red- Letter Library. 
Price 1s. 6d, net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 

LORD TENNYSON. In Memoriam. Introduction by 
Avice Meyne.t. 

LORD BYRON. Select Poems. Introduction by ARTHUR 
Symons. 

GEORGE HERBERT. Select Poems. 
by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

BOSWELL. Johnson’s Table Talk. (Selections from 
the Life of Johnson.) Edited, with an Introduction, by W. A. Lewms 
Betrany. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. Select Poems. 


Mrs. MEYNELL. 





and New York. 








Introduction 


Introduction by 


WILLIAM CARLETON. Select Stories. With an 
Introduction by Tigue Hopkins. 
W. M. THACKERAY. Roundabout Papers. With an 


Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
MILTON. Seiect Poems. 

FessOR WALTER RALEIGH. 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Silex Scintillans. 

an Introduction, by W. A. Lewis Bettany. 
FRANCIS BACON. Essays. With an Introduction by 

Freperic Harrison. 

Other Volumes in preparation. Complete List on Application. 


THE RED-LETTER SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 
A New Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, in Single Volumes, for the general 
reader. Text printed in Red and Black. 
The following Volumes are now ready : 
The Merchant of Venice. A Midsummer Night's 
The Tempest. | Dream. 
Romeo and Juliet. Richard III. 
Other Volumes to be issued immediately. 
In cloth, 1s, net; in limp leather, 1s. 6d. net. 
Catalogues and Prospectuses on Application. 


With an Introduction by PRo- 
Edited, with 








London: BLACKIE AND SON, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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“SHALL I BUY A MOTOR-CAR?” 


“TWICE within the past few days, it has so happened, I 
have been consulted on the purchasing of a motor 
vehicle, and in each instance by a doctor. In the 

one case it was merely a matter of picking out something 

of the brougham type, chiefly intended for town use, but 
with the option of seeking “fresh woods and pastures new’ 
on occasion. As the name of this class of car is now all 

but legion there was no difficulty in finding for Doctor A. 

something that answered the required purpose. 

The othr case, however, was wholly different. My 
friend Dr. B. was not one of the rapidly increasing band 
of persons who, in taking up automobilism at this period, 
desire merely to substitute mechanical for horse traction, 
but at the same time 1etain the accepted characteristics of 
carriage ownership—in other words, to be driven in state, 
to have no knowledge of the vehicle beyond an apprecia- 
tion of its carriage-work, and depend solely upon subordi- 
nates for the handling, housing, and keeping the car in 
good order. On the contrary, Dr. B. desired to drive the 
car himself—provided he bought one at all, for his mind 
was not quite made up—and to a large extent to manage 
it, with some amount of manual help, of course, but under 
the control of his own intelligence. “Is this a practicable 
ideal?” was the question he came to me to propound. 

In London at the present moment there are over ten 
thousand motor vehicles in use; but that number might 
be doubled forthwith were there not so large a number of 
potential automobilists whose purview is identical with that 
of Dr. B., save that they have not yet reached the stage of 
inviting the counsel of their friends. And on this account 
I take the opportunity of proffering a few words as to the 
ease or otherwise of driving and managing an up-to-date 
automobile. ; 

Paramount among all other obstacles to the wide- 
spread adoption of motor vehicles by those who are able to 
afford them are two dominant ideas. One is that all 
machinery should be essentially automatic, making no call 
upon the time, patience, or intelligence of those by whom 
it is so emploved. For this astonishingly prevalent theory 
we have to thank the electric button. Before electricity 
challenged the supremacy of steam—as, in turn, the petrol 
motor has challenged both—the public at least conceded 
the inseparability of a machine and a guiding brain; but 
nowadays the average man recoils instinctively from every- 
thing mechanical unless it is also thaumaturgic. And so, 
wherever people are gathered together and discussing motor- 
cars, a remark which experience has led me to regard as 
well nigh inevitable is: “I want a car on which you press a 
button and the machine does the rest.” The sentiment, I 
am constrained to observe in passing, is more worthy of 
the indolent Spaniard than the more masterful activity and 
sport-loving temperament of the Briton. For there is sport 
in handling a motor-car, in bending its might to your own 
will, vastly greater and more captivating than in the driving 
or riding of a horse ; in confirmation of which one has only to 
point to the hundreds of automobile converts to be found in 
the ranks of hunting men, including “M.F.H.’s” by the 
dozen who drive their cars to their own meets. 

For the second of the two obstacles at which I have 
hinted one must look to that tendency, so often displayed 
by the intellectual and unintellectual alike, to regard 
mechanical work as menial and infra dig. Let it be 
granted at once that such mav be the case when the work 
is of a routine character, which the man whose time is 
valuable may pay others to perform. It is brains, how- 
ever, by which the motor-car is ruled and kept in order, 
and I have never seen a mechanic yet who knew as much 
about a car as its owner, provided the latter was one who 
took a practical interest in its management; indeed, many 
owners would not trust their mechanics to attend to the 
details or operations which most require intelligent thought 
and care. There are amateur owners in plenty, titled and 
otherwise, with wealth enough to employ any number of 
mechanics, who enjoy nothing better than attending to 
their own cars. 

But let there be no mistake about one thing, and that is 
that the petrol-driven car of to-day, in its medium-powered 
types at all events, is not a complex vehicle requiring an 
unlimited amount of skill in the driving or of mechanical 
knowledge for its general management. As I remarked 
to Dr. B., in answering his question decidedly in the 
affirmative, there is no necessity for a car owner to have 
anv previous mechanical knowledge whatsoever. As for 
the understanding of the theory of its construction, if there 
were nothing more difficult in medical examinations the 
lot of the medical student would indeed be easy. And even 
if anything “goes wrong”—a comprehensive phrase into 


which the man in the street is apt to read vastly more 
possibilities than ever occur—it is inconceivable that the in- 
telligence which has earned a medical diploma can prove 
itself unequal to locating a temporary cause of failure in a 
motor vehicle. So far, in fact, from there being any ques- 
tion of mechanics, as commonly understood, what is usually 
required is the capacity for a little deductive reasoning. 
Theoretically, there is nothing to do to one’s new car 
but to fill its tank with petrol, put on the switch, and turn 
the starting handle. Many a novice, indeed, goes his first 
thousand miles without any mechanical trouble whatsoever, 
his thoughts being centred entirely in the art of learning 
to drive. If, meanwhile, he has neglected to treat the car 
well in the matter of lubrication and cleanliness as to cer- 
tain parts, he may, by reason of sundry temporary defects, 
discover the necessity of doing otherwise. They teach him 
that a mechanical product requires intelligent attention, 
and these warnings are in reality a help, not a hindrance. 
Precisely the same thing has been experienced by every 
cyclist, for probably not one wheelman in a thousand has 
ever taken the trouble to understand how to repair a pneu- 
matic tyre until he has had his first puncture on the road. 
As for the driving, that it requires some amount of skill 
is not to be denied. Since when, however, has skill been 
an undesirable ideal? It is essential to all our games, to 
the exercise of various crafts, 4nd the following of most of 
our professions. Why should it be feared in the case of a 
motor vehicle? The little that is required, moreover, comes 
as a revelation to the man who first learns to drive a car. 
It responds to his lightest touch of hand or foot: it is 
capable of the finest gradations of control, and it demands 
just sufficient mental concentration to act as a soul-satisfy- 
ing tonic without any attendant strain. And dominant over 
all is the consciousness that the car is yours, to act 
obediently to your will, and not oppose a contrary and 
limited animal intelligence. There is more zest in the driv- 
ing of a car than in sitting behind the most mettlesome of 
quadrupeds; and to the automobilist the situation never 
presents itself which so frequently perplexes the driver of a 
horse, when he watches the brute’s ears, and asks himself, 
“What is he going to do next ?” 
C. L. FREESTON. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


A STRIKING “ROMAN A CLEP.” 


THE SEETHING POT. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 
Spectator, —“ A very brilliant and detached study of Ireland ot yesterday 


and to-day.’ 
Manchester Guardian.—“ An absorbingly interesting book.” 


THE SEETHING POT. 
IMPORTANT WORK JUST PUBLISHED. 


STUDIES IN COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 
By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
_——s«sSTR- CHARLES ELIOT'S BOOK. 
THE EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 
By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.CMG, 
Late H.M. Commissioner for the Protectorate, 


With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 15g. net. 
Times.—‘' A remarkably interesting book.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ A work of sterling value.” 
Standard.—* A delightful book.” 
Morning Post.—‘' Of singular interest and of permanent value.’ 
Westminster Gazette.—*' An admirable volume.” 
EEE eautaeappneninnerenttnaremnaneieaammeenpennonatatan 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM. 
With a Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 146. net. 
Speaker.—‘' Miss Durham can render things seen with a touch of per- 
sonal genius which makes a fascinating and also an instructive book.” 














THE BURDEN OF BABYLONDON; 
Or, 
The Social Incubus and other Vers de Société. 
By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

*," In this book of verse the author, who is better known as a traveller 
and sportsman than as a nimble satirises in a style equally genial 
and pungent the foibles of the ‘‘ Smart Set” and other curious phenomena 
of modern society. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 4: and 43, Maddox St., W. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


ELTHAM COLLGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
Patron: His Majesty THE Kine. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or WALEs. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent honours include Classical Scholarships, 
Oxford ; admis-ions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Britannia and Osborne, to 
Naval Clerkships, &c. Next term May and. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the Secretary, 
32, Sackville Street, London, W. 





ARNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Thorough Modern Education. 
Exceptional advantages in Music and Painting. 
Special attention to Health and Physical Training. 
Highly Qualified Staff. Large Airy Premises. 
Principals: Miss Gisp and Miss HAtt. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 
For from ® to 18. Preparatory department with separate playin 


rounds, rooms, and classrooms. Specia tion for the Medical an 
Coon Professions. Seventy-five boys have Sol Laniee University Matri- 











MALVERN COLLEGE, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 6, 7, and 8. 


One of £87 (499 for the first year), one of £56, four or more of £50, 
and four or more of £30 annum. Council Nominations, value £14 per 
annum, ney be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


H.M.S. “CONWAY.”—-SCHOOL SHIP. 
MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 











Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nominations 
to Royal Naval Cadetships under both the ‘“‘Old” and ‘“‘New” (Osborne) 
Schemes of Naval Education. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. ** Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


RUGBY, 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin MONDAY, MAY 
agth, Particulars may be obtained from 
THE —— 


uGcBy SCHOOL. 








INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge gratuetes, eves advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for Grr_s AND 

Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (Army, Navy, University, &c.), 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., a2, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: “ Trirorm, Lonpon.” Telephone No.: 1854 GERRARD, 


PIERREMONT COLLEGE, BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry ; 
sea bathing ; \ +) at ay ang Department. 
Apply t tra tus to— 
ennai ae L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


CHRIST COLLEGE, BRECON. 

Pupils received in Three Modern Boarding-Houses. Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Services, Professions, Commerce, ealthy situation. Excellent playing 
fields. Beautitul buildings. Successfulrecord. Valuable Scholarships. Mode- 
rate terms.—Address, the Hzap Master. 


EASTBOURNE. 
GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field, recreation 
room (s0 ft. long). Prospectus, with views, on application to the Principal. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














Principal : atieo }. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, wich High School, G.P.D.S.Co, Education y 
traini td Great attention is paid to 





modern ; physical ig and games, 

healthful conditions of lite. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 

Boo ft. Refs.: Miss a of Girton ege; — Muirhead, Birming- 
Univ.; ts ‘ormer and others.—For addr. to 

bam Ut NRURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, RS O- - 

MR. TRUMAN’S EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
6, Hottes STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Telephone No. 1167 Mayfair. Telegrams: *‘ Tutoress, London.” 


Parents seeking good SCHOOLS, EDUCATIONAL HOMES, 
or GOVERNESSES for their children will receive ( free of charge) 
prompt and efficient assistance by applying to this Agency. 


Prospectus, References and full particulars will be forwarded 
on application. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF EVERY TERM. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


CHRISTS COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 8.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 























Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 
Large Gymnasium. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


HIGH-CLASS COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 
HEAD Master : ARNOLD THORNTON, B.Sc. (Lond.). 





ge = = 2 Schodt, Fees from 84 guineas per annum. Principal, 


BOOKSELLERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE PRIEST’S BIBLE. 


Printed in Nonpareil Type, on Oxford India Paper, containing the Holy Bible, 
with Apocrypha, Prayer-book, and Hymns A. and M., with Tunes and Helps to 
use of Hymns, Size, 7 by 5 by rf inches. Best Turkey morocco, round corners, 
31s. 6d.; Levant morocco, calf lined, silk sewn, overlapping edges, 42s.; best 
ditto, ditto, ditto, 52s. 6d. Cash discount, 3d. in 1s. Postage free. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 
Large number in stock; many Rare ones, 
Send stamp for this month’s Printed List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 140, 
Containing a Special Article entitled 


‘““THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT of ART BOOKS,” 
By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, Editor of the new Edition of 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, &c. 
SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, Cc. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, * Pail Mail, s.w. 


9 (Carton Horsr 


Buttprnc). 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. TELEPHONE: ©1784 CENTRAL. 


BOO KS, Ancient and. Matern, Bought, Sold and 


THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


[And at READING]. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs, Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address. 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 


A Preface to the Budget. 


HOW TO SAVE. 
HOW TO SPEND. 
HOW TO TAX. 


By Mr. F. W. HIRST, 


Author of the recent ‘‘ Life of Adam Smith,” in the English Men 
of Letters Series. 


ONE SHILLING net. 















































LONDON : 
THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Fees Moderate and Inclusive. 


ALSTON RIVERS, 18, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DICKS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS 


The Cheapest Books ever Published, Post 8vo. | 
Press Notice of ‘* Dicks’ Shakspere.’’ Red Cloth, 
an - . - - - P ult. 
‘“‘ This thick and densely-printed publication is, merely for Also in 
the mass and bulk, a wonder, and when we remember what Flexible 
it is, and what pure and healthy matter it gives broadcast to Cloth Paper 
the people, the wonder becomes gratitude and hopefulness.” rounded Covers, 
—Daily Telegraph. corners, Se, 
“ each each 
DICKS’ SHAKSPERE, A new and Complete gs, d. | 5: 4 
Unabridged Edition. Containing all the great 
Poet’s Plays, thirty-seven in number, from the 
Original Text. The whole of his Poems, with 
Memoir and Portrait, 1,008 pp., and thirty-seven 








Illustrations by Gilbert, Wilson, &c. nae .-83 011 @ 
Dicks’ Byron. Complete. A New Edition of 

the Works of Lord Byron, 640 pages, 31 Illustra- 

tions by F. Gilbert __... eee nek ne in 0 10 
Dicks’ Scott, Complete. A New Edition of 

the Works of Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated by F. 

Gilbert ... 10,0 6 


Dicks’ Goldsmith. Complete. The Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith, with Memoir and Portrait. } 
New and Complete Illustrated Edition ... oe fi 
Dicks’ Longfellow, Longfellow’s Works, New 
Edition, with Memoir, Portrait, and Frontispiece 1 0, O 6 
Dicks’ Burns. This New and Complete Edition 
of the Poetical Works of Robert Burns is elabo- 
rately Illustrated, and contains the whole of the 
Poems, Life, and Correspondence of the great 
Scottish Bard ... ~~ ond one eee raat 
Dicks’ Arabian Nights. Complete. A New 
Translation, with numerous Illustrations... a ae 
Dicks’ Milton. Complete. Milton’s Works, Ne 
Edition, with Memoir, Portrait, and Frontispiece 
Dicks’ Cowper. Complete. Cowper's Works, 
New Edition, with Memoir, Portrait, and Frontis- 


iece ws die ~ ote aa po om 
picks’ Wordsworth. Complete. Wordsworth's 
Works, New Edition, with numerous Illustrations 
Dicks’ Moore. Moore's Works, New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations... eee ite eve 
Dicks’ Hemans. The Poetical Works of Felicia 
Hemans. Hemans’ Poems, with Portrait, Life, 
Notes, and Illustrated Frontispiece ana a 86 8i8@ © 
Dicks’ Thomson. Complete. The Works of 
James Thomson, with Portrait, and Four Illustra- 
tions eee eee aoe eee eee ove eee 
Dicks’ Pope. Complete. The Works of Alex- | 
ander Pope, with Notes, Portrait, and numerous | 
Illustrations... exe se one _ <n 
Dicks’ Shelley, Complete. The Poetical Works 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, with Portrait and Bio- 
graphical Sketch. Beautifully Illustrated eve 
Dicks’ Hood. Complete. The Poetical Works 
of Tom Hood, with Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch, Illustrated by the Author, G. Cruik- 
shank, and D. H. Friston nes sul - £0/0 6 
NFW EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF HOGARTH, 

Royal Folio, 272 pages. Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 5s. 6d. Con- 

taining Portrait and 68 Full-page Illustrations. 

There are few persons who are unacquainted with the 
name of that great artist, who may have been said to WRITE 
rather than to PAINT with the brush; but there are vast numbers 
to whom his admirable works are completely unknown. That 
this class of person should desire to have a knowledge of these 
masterpieces of art is natural enough: and it is somewhat a 
matter of astonishment that the spirit of enterprise should not 
have already placed them within the reach of ‘the millions.” 
There can be no doubt that the merits of these pictures would be 
universally appreciated in the poorest cottages as they have long 
been in the proudest mansions ; and if cheap literature places the 
works of the great master of dramatic writing in the hands of 
the humblest purchaser, it assuredly may accomplish the same 
in respect to the equally great master of dramatic painting. 

The Works of this celebrated Artist are now issued in a 
cheap form, printed on paper of superior quality ; no expense has 
been spared to produce engravings worthy of the originals. 
Each Picture is accompanied with Descriptive Letterpress. 


SECRET HISTORY of the COURT of ENGLAND, 


from the Accession of George the Third to the death of 
George the Fourth. 

Including among other important matters, full particulars 
of the Mysterious Death of the Princess Charlotte and the 
Murder of the Duke of Cumberland’s Valet, Sellis. 

By Tue RicHt HONOURABLE LaDy ANNE HAMILTON, 
Sister of His Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon and of the Countess of 
unmore, 
Paper Covers, 1s. ; Cloth, Gilt, 2s. 6d. 

[This is a faithful reprint of a work which produced an 
extraordinary sensation on its first appearance in 1832, and 
which was speedily suppressed. It is the same, too, for which 
the sum of a Thousand Pounds was subsequently offered in New 


York.] 
London : 
JOHN DICKS, Ltd., Effingham House, Arundei St., Strand, W.C, 





LONDON AND NORTH - WESTERN RAILWAY, 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


HEAP EXCURSIONS will be run from Euston, KENSINGTON 
(Addison Road), Broap Street, Wooiwicu, GREENWICH, 
WILLESDEN JUNCTION, and other London stations as follows :— 

On Wednesday, April 19th, to Ireland for 16 ae. 

On Wednesday Night, April 19th, to Blackpool, Carlisle, 
English Lake District, Furness Line Stations, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Maryport, Preston, Stockport, Warrington, and principal stations in 
Lancashire, returning April 24th, 25th, and 28th. 

On Thursday, April 20th, to North of Ireland, via 
Greenore, for 16 days. 

To Birkenhead, Birmingham District, Blackpool, Bolton, Bradford, 
Burton, Buxton, Chester, Derby, English Lake District, Furness Line 
Stations, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Northampton, North 
Staffordshire Stations, Rugby, Preston, Southport, Stockport, Warring- 
ton, and principal Stations in Lancashire and Yorkshire, returning 
April 24th, 25th, and 28th. 

To North, South, and Central Wales, returning April 24th, 25th, 
and 29th. 

On Thursday Night, April 20th, to Carlisle, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Maryport, Stockport, Warrington, and principal Stations 
in Lancashire, returning on April 24th, 25th, and 28th. 

To Carlisle and Scotland, returning April 24th, and within 18 days. 

On Friday, April 21st,* to Birmingham District, North- 
ampton, Rugby, returning same day and on April 22nd, 24th, and 25th. 

én Saturday Night, April 22nd, to Crewe, Liverpool, 
Manchester. Oldham, Rugby, Stockport, Warrington, &c., returning 
April 24th, 25th, 26th, and 29th. 

On Monday, April 24th,* to Birmingham District, North- 
ampton, Rugby, returning same day and on April 25th and 29th. 

n every Saturday until further notice,* to Bedford, 
Bicester, Bletchley, Blisworth, Brackley, Buckingham, Leighton, 
Rugby, Woburn Sands, and Wolverton, returning same day or follow- 
ing Sunday or Monday. 

To Newport Pagnell, returning same day or following Monday. 





* No bookings from Woolwich or Greenwich by these trips. 


Cheap Week-end Tickets will be issued on Thursday, 
Friday (when train service permits), and Saturday, April 20th, 21st, 
and 22nd, to Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Carlisle, Church Stretton, 
Grange, Lancaster, Leamington, Llandrindod, Llanwrtyd, Llangam- 
march, Malvern, Morecambe, North Wales, Stratford-on-Avon, Winder- 
mere, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Inverness,’ Montrose, 
Oban, Perth, Stirling, and other places, available for return any day 
except day of issue up to and including the following Tuesday. 





For times, Fares, and full particulars, see Bills, which can be 
obtained at the Stations and Parcels Receiving Offices, or on application 
to Enquiry Office, Euston Station, London, N.W. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager. 

London, April, 1905. 


ARGUS PRINTING CO., Ltd. 


(Printers of “THE FINANCIAL NEWS” ), 











(Corner of) 


TEMPLE AVENUE and TUDOR STREET, £.C., 


Telephone—No. 11 Holborn and 9438 Central. 


ARE PREPARED TO... 
COMPOSE, STEREOTYPE, PRINT, 
AND PUBLISH WEEKLY OR OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS IN THE MOST EXPE- 

DITIOUS MANNER. 








Memorandums and Articles of Association, 
Prospectuses, Dividend Warrants, 
Annual Reports, Balance Sheets, Debenture and 
Share Lists, &c., &c., &c. 
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SEND IT ALONG 


It your suit needs cleaning, that is if ~ 
want it done well and at a moderate cost. e 
are specialists in this line. No matter whether 
the article be a SUIT, PAIR OF TROUSERS, 
or an OVERCOAT, we will clean it without 
shrinkage and with no injury whatever to the 
feel and stiffness of the material. 
SUITS Dry c eaned and tailor-pressed 4/6 
TROUSERS ,, - 1/~ per pair. 

Repairs undertaken at charges considerably 
below those usually made by Tailors. 

Call at our Branch in your Town, or send 
Post Card direct for our new Price List, to 


JOHNSON BROTHERS (Dyers), LTD., 
(Dept. 8.R.) 
Chief London Office— Bootle Dye Works, 
96, Wigmore St., W. LIVERPOOL. 


200 Branches, 
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TOURS. 
CRUISES of the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 


Tonnage 3,274. H.P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-Class Cuisine. 
CRUISE 108. 

MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 

TANGIER, LISBON, AND LONDON. 


TWENTY DAYS FOR 14 GUINEAS. 
Railway Tickets LONDON-MARSEILLES and TILBURY-LONDON 
not included, 
May 3rd to May 22nd. 


£15 15s. ROME TOURS via Paris and the 
St. Gothard Tunnel. (No NIGHT TRAVELLING.) 


$10 10, £11 11, £13 13, & £14 14 TOURS TO ROME. 
Optional Extensions to Naples, Florence, Venice, and the Italian Lakes, &c. 
£5 15s. 6d. TOURS TO LUCERNE. 
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ORGANISED BY 
HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., B.Ch., F.R.G.S., & W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN. 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON, LONDON, N.W. ——— 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. BIRKBECK BANK 






































ESTABLISHED 1851. j 

By R.M.S. “AMBROSE. Sailing 19th APRIL. allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on Demand. F 

Fares from £10 to £17 according to Tour. Including 2 per cent. INTEREST , 

Railway and Hotel Expenses and Carriage Drives. First allowed on Current —« ~ an aw eed balances when not : 

Class throughout. Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business ‘ 

Places visited: HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, transacted. : : 

THOMAR, LEIRIA, ALCOBACA, BATALHA, CINTRA, Aeste, C. F. BAVERRCRORS. See, on Basen, WE. f 

and LISBON. if 

APPLY ; 

THe BOOTH SS. CO., Lro., 8, ADELPH! TERRACE, STRAND 66 -< ’ 
Lonpon, W.C., on 30, James STREET, LivERPOOL. No Better Food, 








Dr. ANDREW WILSON,‘F.R.S.E., 





OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Paste, 

now used for eight years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. 

ecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471, Crukesmoor-road, Sheffield. 





Prudential Assurance Company, P 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. PURE CONGENTRATED 


FOUNDED 1848. 


saat" | GOCOA> 
HOTELS AND HYDROS. | 


Lonpoy  PREDERICK HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 300 Gold Medals, &ec. 

































































LONDON HOTEL RUSSELL | !a 6d. Packets, }, 4, and 1 tb. Tins. White and Gold Labe'. 
BEXHILL SACKVILLE HOTEL . 
DOVER HOTEL BURLINGTON THIS WEEK'S 
FOLKESTONE ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL S d y Ql } 
HARROGATE HOTEL MAJESTIC atur a estin nster 
WHITBY HOTEL METROPOLE CONTAINS : 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. SATURDAY TALK: MR. NORMAN LAMONT. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE, IN MONTENEGRO. By H. De Winprt. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. STORIES: THE ENTHUSIAST. By Mrs. HaroLp Gorst. 
BRIGHTON yy hg So BISMARCK'S ‘FAMILY LETTERS 
4 . EXTRACTS FROM BIS) ’ 
2 ee HE. Richard, Manager. | BOOK OF THE WEEK: MR. WELLS'S “MODERN 
BRIGHTON. UTOPIA.” 
ROYAL YOBK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. | OTHER REVIEWS: ‘STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
BUXTON. LITERATURE,” “PATHFINDERS OF THE WEST,” 
8T. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. “THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GERMAN BURGO- 
LIVERPOOL. MASTER,” NEW NOVELS, ETC. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. | LITERARY PROBLEMS. With Prizes for Solving them. 
a Telegrams; “Compton.” Telephones: 58 and 8068. NATURE NOTES. SCIENGE. 
HAMPTON COURT. MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. d 
THAMES HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. Harry Tagg, Proprietor, | MOTLEY NOTES. PHOTOGRAPHY. CHESS, ETC., ETC. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road V MOUTH. Miss Tye, | °F: ©: G's” CARTOONS OF THE WEEK, including a new 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. : one in every ' issue. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL) 16 PAGES. ONE PENNY. 





Proprietor and Manager—J. Wilson. Orrices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


New ExcHEQUER Bonps. 

Nosopy seems to understand why so much haste 
has been displayed over this issue. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made his Budget statement on Monday 
afternoon and the prospectus inviting tenders for 
£,10,000,000 Two and Three-Quarter per Cent. Bonds 
came out on Wednesday afternoon. The issue which 
they are to replace in part does not, however, mature 
till December, and in view of the impression which is 
so generally entertained that money is to be very easy 
and abundant during the next few months, there would 
not appear to be any reason for the desperate haste 
displayed. Of course, the money is not to be called 
up all at once, and the instalments as they fall due 
will come in very handy during the lean revenue 
period. But it is not till the last quarter of the 
financial year that the public income overtakes 
expenditure, and the Chancellor will not be 
able to dispense entirely with the renewal of 
Treasury Bills. The other four million bonds maturing 
in December are to be repaid out of some mysterious 
funds to be received from the Transvaal—not part of the 
famous magnates’ war contribution loan. With regard 
to the new issue, one or two peculiarities may be noted. 
One million will be drawn each year for repayment at 
par, so that the whole amount will be extinguished in 
ten years. The prospectus, curiously enough, omits 
to state that the usual commission of 4 per cent. will 
be paid to brokers and other agents of successful 
tenderers, but I understand that thisis merely an over- 
sight. No minimum price has been fixed, and the 
Stock Exchange at first was not very sure what to 
quote for the new bonds, but made it 99-99}, which is 
wide enough to cover contingencies. Ordinary investors 
are not likely to be much attracted by the issue, but it 
will be popular enough in the market. 


Tue SINKING Funp. 


Perhaps the humdrum Budget was more cordially 
received in the City than anywhere else. Few people 
seriously expected a reduction in the income-tax, 
although the fact that it stands at 1s. in time of peace 
practically rules it out of calculation as a reserve for 
war. The lowering of the tea duty to its old figure of 
6d. will, however, release a certain amount of capital 
and give the Money market a little more credit to play 
with. But what pleased the Stock Exchange most was 
the earmarking of an additional million for the Sinking 
Fund. The working of this fund has been rather 
illusory in recent years, but it does help to support the 
price of Consols, or at the least prevents it from falling 
as much as would otherwise be the case, and the in- 
fluence naturally extends to other gilt-edged securities. 
The Stock Exchange likes high prices for their own 
sake, and of course the Sinking Fund purchases bring 
it a certain amount of business direct and indirect. 
So, on the strength of the Budget, Consols were put 
up to over gt}, but they have since dropped back a 
fraction and they are not going to par yet awhile. 


LOMBARD STREET. 


Money has certainly been very easy this week, in 
spite of considerable displacements of cash and some 
rather heavy calls. The full effect of the Government 
dividends has been felt, and the market has been able 
to repay the Bank practically the whole of the amount 
recently borrowed. Public deposits show a further 
reduction of £ 2,395,000 and “‘ other” securities to the 
amount of £1,897,000 have been redeemed, although 
‘* other ” deposits are only £409,000 lower. The note 
circulation shows a slight contraction, but the stock of 
bullion has lost over a million, of which £360,000 
on balance went abroad, with the result that the 


reserve is £920,000 lower and now amounts to just 
over 274 millions. There is nothing in these figures 
to warrant confidence that we are entering upon a long 
period of cheap money, and I should not be at all sur- 
prised to see rates get an upward twist before long. 
For one thing, Paris is drawing funds from our market 
pretty freely, mainly in connection with the ‘‘ Six 
Million Trust,” which seems to have appealed in a mar- 
vellous manner to the imagination of our neighbours. 
It is stated that applications for the shares have been 
on an enormous scale, and of course the fact that the 
Parquet is taking them in hand gives the concern a 
glamorous respectability in the eyes of French specu- 
lators. But they will demand our sympathy before long, 
I am afraid. 


THE SETTLEMENT. 

Business in the Stock markets has been very quiet 
this week owing partly to the Settlement. The account 
is still of considerable dimensions, but not anything like 
so heavy as it was a fortnight or a month ago, and 
from all I can gather there is not a great deal of new 
money coming into the market. Rates are fairly easy 
in most departments, and even on Yankees, where the 
charge was at first rather stiff, it eased off as the day 
advanced. For the time being, however, this is the 
most conspicuous section. The Northern Securities 
assets will be distributed next week, and it is hoped 
that this will tend to clear up the position. Anyhow, 
there are several evidences that preparations are being 
made for a ‘‘ bull” campaign on this side, directed 
from Wall Street, and there will be many tit-bits in the 
way of consolidations and guarantees prepared for 
public consumption. In the past that kind of 
thing has succeeded so well that I have not much 
hope ofits failing on this occasion, and speculators will 
probably have many opportunities of making nice fat 
profits. But they must be both lucky and nimble to 
succeed, and the general public will be extremely 
foolish if they allow themselves to be drawn into the 
gamble. For the rest, professional operators are 
mostly waiting to learn the fate of the Baltic Fleet 
before plunging further. Anything short of a brilliant 
success for the Japs would probably depress markets. 


MeExIcAN Raritway DIVIDENDs. 


Mexican Railways have not the following they once 
had, but there is always a fairly active market in them, 
and the dividend on this occasion was awaited with 
exceptional interest. Estimates varied between 5 and 
6 per cent. on the First Preference, cautious dealers 
favouring the lower rate, while the more sanguine bulls 
were going for the higher. Their disappointment was 
terrific when the dividend was announced at 5 per cent. 
and the prices of all three stocks fell heavily, that of 
the Firsts shedding as much as 5 points. Last year 
the rate was 4% per cent., and there seemed a good 
prospect of the company doing better than it has, but 
a big addition to traffic generally means heavy expendi- 
ture in some direction or another. 


Rusu oF New ISssugEs. 


There is quite a boom in the new issue market at 
present, and it will be very interesting to see how long 
it lasts. Every day has brought out one or more 
prospectuses, and a good many of them are of such a 
shady character that the promoters evidently believe 
that the public are ‘‘on the feed.” The Daily Mail 
issue is perhaps one of the most amazing, although by 
no means the worst of the bunch, and it is said that 
25,000 people have applied for shares. Well, Carlyle’s 
famous remark still applies. But, speaking generally, 
I am inclined to doubt whether a good many of the 
recent offers of new securities would have got 
through without the aid of underwriters. 
LoMBARD. 
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